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THE RUSSIANS HAVE brought much encouragement to 
those engaged in fighting the Nazis, and not the least of 
their contributions has been the vigour of their propa- 
ganda since their country was invaded. 

We notice this the more because brilliance is almost 
the last thing we expect of our own. We have never 
understood how to use the wireless, and dissemination of 
news by the press has been handled in a manner which 
has often done much to lessen its effectiveness. Even 
The Times was moved to protest at the treatment of 
the British press, which failed, on the occasion of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech on 24th August, “in spite of 
many appeals, to obtain copies in time for publication 
as a whole in early editions. . . . The opening 
words, coming over the tapes of the Press Association, 
did not begin to reach the newspapers until twenty 
minutes to nine, when by strenuous and quite unnecessary 
exertions it was just possible to print a portion of it in 
every issue of Zhe Times. A little forethought would 
have made it available as a whole for those country 
readers who will now have no complete printed record 
of it at all.” 
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It is of no use to say that if that is how we treat our- 
selves in the matter of an important speech from the 
Prime Minister, other countries cannot expect to be 
better treated. Other countries, it might happen, would 
take their cue from us as to what we thought important 
for ourselves. 

In this instance, luckily, they did not. “ Neutral 
countries, even those in the German penumbra, published 
the speech in more than usual length.” The speech itself 
offset some of the more unfortunate results of our 
propaganda in the United States, and the meeting at sea 
of President and Premier was in itself a spectacular 
piece of propaganda, able to be grasped by those with 
or without imagination. 

The Atlantic Charter, resulting from it, said little 
that an intelligent man might not have said during the 
last ten years. It said much that has been frequently 
said since the war began and will, presumably, need to 
be repeated as long as it lasts—that Nazi domination 
must be overthrown and that countries, now enslaved, 
will have their independence restored. Such countries 
must be constantly invited to see us as liberators. But 
there is one point which the Atlantic Charter carries a 
little further than usual, and which well might be carried 
much further. 

Up till now, there has been much criticism of the fact 
that our own war-aims have been too vaguely defined. 
“ Old England” was one thing, the “‘ New Order ” 
another. The Charter went a step further in definition, 
but that step could be greater. 

We offer every overrun country freedom. We have 
their governments with us, and side by side there live 
and fight with us the Free French, the Defiant 
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Dutch, the Polish Patriots, the Unconquered Czechs, 
Norwegians, Yugo-Slavs, and to all these we promise 
freedom. We talk much, and deservedly, of the Free 
French, but never of the Free British. There may be 
no need to. But it would have its propaganda value. 
I do not mean so much to us, entering the third blacked- 
out winter and entering it this time with the knowledge 
of what raids can be like. To remind ourselves that we 
are still the Free English may not be necessary to factory- 
workers, men and women in services, split families, 
bombed-outs and those who carry on in their work ; 
these, when faced by the first raids, found their own 
spirit-level and making of it what they did, built from 
the ruins something that astonished the world. But 
I think it would impress the dispossessed peoples if, 
when they were being talked of, some mention were also 
made of the Free British. It would show them that 
Britain, bent on restoring liberty to the world, meant 
not only what she said but knew what she talked of. 
Liberty, like charity, begins at home, and proclaimed 
and propagandized inclusion of ourselves as those who 
know what freedom is would considerably reassure the 
many who for years watched Britain being brow- 
beaten and bullied. It would mean that a determination 
had been shown with regard to the future, and the 
apparent lack of that has always been the weakest part 
in our propaganda. It would show also that, having as 
a nation earned at least as much as any other and more 
than most, the right to be free, we knew what to do with 
it and, accepting the responsibilities, expect others to 
accept theirs, both in its making and in its maintenance. 


RETURN TO IRELAND 
By MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


My MEMoRIES OF Ireland as I left it last in October of 
last year, have already become very out of date, and by 
the time this is in print I expect that even these observa- 
tions will have become so too. As I start this article, the 
improvised posters in the hands of the newsboys in 
Donegall Square, Belfast, read “U.S. BASES FOR 
ULsTER”’. I open the paper and find that the Northern 
Government has expressed its satisfaction with what, at 
the time of writing, is only a suggestion of Mr. Wilkie. 

So we are perhaps to become one of the united states 
... After the blitz on Belfast, it looked for a time, at 
least to those who would welcome it, as if it were a stage 
nearer being a united Ireland. The still blazing streets 
were full of firemen from Dublin, Drogheda, and 
Dundalk, and Dublin was full of refugees from Belfast. 
The calculations of those who predicted that the popula- 
tions of Irish cities would never stay still under the bombs 
as they tend to do in Britain, were proved correct. But 
before the air-raids were anything but the most recent 
recollections, while many of the people of Belfast still 
went out into the fields and mountains round about, the 
Conscription issue was raised by what must have been 
a prompted question in the British Commons. 

Any tendency towards a rapprochement which the 
blitz may have effected, was neutralized by the stirring-up 
of old antagonisms which the question involved. There 
is a school of thought which believes this was no accident, 
but such a motive seems a slender one, and can hardly 
have counterbalanced the loss of prestige which the 
Northern Government suffered as a result. Divide et 
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Impera may be all very well as a political tactic, especially 
where such peculiar conditions obtain as in North-east 
Ulster, but surely not when its application involves the 
government in an ignominous retreat ? 

Nobody here, of whatever party, seems to know quite 
why it was ever allowed to get further than the Unionist 
and British Conservative party headquarters. If it was 
a genuine desire on the part of the British to give the 
thing one last run for its money, the Unionists showed 
less than their usual astuteness in starting a manceuvre 
which was so clearly bound to end the way it did. 

The most curious feature of the whole situation is 
that the relief that the whole thing is dead and buried 
seems almost as great on the Unionist side as on the 
Nationalist, at least among those ordinary people who 
merely profess the opinions and vote for the candidates— 
those who do not stand to lose face by a diplomatic 
defeat. The inference which one is tempted to draw is 
that the Ulster Unionists have come to realize un- 
consciously that a negative political attitude + such as 
theirs can only be made the basis for decided action for 
a limited space of time, while the initial excitement of 
shouting “ No Surrender !”’ or “‘ We won’t have Home 
Rule !”’ or some other such formula, lasts. How long 
it will be before they realize it consciously remains to be 
seen. Their welcome acceptance of the idea of American 
protection, and the accompanying suggestion that Eire 

1 An Englishman might be deceived by seeing, as I did the other day, 
Wartime Prayers for Women rubbing shoulders with Bradlaugh’s Humanity’s 
Gain from Unbelief, in the window of a small newsagent, into thinking that 
the North of Ireland was broadminded in religious matters. Actually the 
significance is that both are anti-Catholic (if Catholicism equals neutrality). 


It does not matter that one of them is also incidentally anti-protestant. 
Similarly the anti-democratic Ulster Protestant supported the Spanish 


Republicans. 
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as well might come under some similar scheme, is 
perhaps some indication that it may not be very long. 
At all events it is their first constructive contribution to 
any scheme of concerted Irish defence, for what it is 
worth. 

Along with this sense of uneasy political bankruptcy 
must I think be grouped the significance of the death of 
Lord Craigavon in November last. As a political leader 
he had links with the rebel past of Protestant Ulster ; he 
had at one time, by defying the British “ for their own 
good ”’ on platforms and on the quays where the illegal 
guns were run from Germany, satisfied the romantic. 
requirements for an Irish political leader, however 
respectable he had been for the last twenty years. But 
only the last clause of that sentence is applicable to his 
successor; and there are signs that even its supporters 
are beginning to be conscious that the regime is lacking 
in colour. This deficiency is occasionally made up by 
such episodes as the face-saving declaration by the 
Northern Government after the crisis, which in the same 
breath declared that those who called the move one 
against their political opponents were malicious, and 
that Ulster would continue to render such service to the 
Imperial cause as she would have done under conscrip- 
tion. In other words, “ we are all doing our utmost for 
the war effort except the Nationalists: we wanted con- 
scription, but it was not aimed at them.” 

The moment I arrived in Belfast I felt a strange 
atmosphere in the air, something which could not be 
put down completely to the bomb damage all along the 
streets near the station. Unlike Dublin, which makes you 
feel that you have just arrived home again, even if you 
have never set foot there before, Belfast feels alien even 
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to one, like myself, born and brought up there, who has 
been away from it for any length of time. There is 
always a lot of leeway to be made up. And from what 
English people who earn their living in the two parts of 
Ireland tell me, the contrast is even sharper for them. 
In this respect the political alignment is exactly reversed ; 
another of the things in Ireland which seem inexplicable 
and perhaps contain the clue to future developments. 

But this, to which I was accustomed, in a lesser degree 
(due to shorter absences in the past), did-not account for 
all the difference in atmosphere. The immediate explana- 
tion which offered itself was of course the psychological 
effect of the blitz. And like some immediate con- 
clusions, it still seems to be the right one. Some para- 
doxical chemical change has taken and is taking place 
in the North; but to define it in political terms would 
be premature and would in any case be an invidious task 
for an observer who aspires at least to be impartial. 
The only clue I can legitimately offer is to point to 
certain episodes in the past history of Protestant Ulster, 
with a warning against any too literal transcription of 
past events in terms of the present. 

No such change of complexion is evident in the 
temper of the South. There has not, of course, been the 
same violent impact of sudden death and destruction as 
in the North, though the few bombs dropped on Dublin 
seem to have done a disproportionate amount of damage. 
But the Irish conception of political reality is less 
immediately physical than the British, and although 
Cabinet ministers recently have delivered sombre 
orations about Ireland’s isolation in a pessimistic tone 
that looks like the product of exceptional public honesty, 
Iam told that these have been mostly part of a manceuvre 
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to frighten the people into being more careful with wheat, 
the only foodstuff of which there is at present even the 
threat of a serious shortage. 

There may be a decrease in confidence that the 
neutrality policy can be maintained, but if so it would 
be extremely difficult to gauge it, since the expressed 
views even of individuals have as their primary object 
the scoring of a point against an opponent, or the defence 
of a state of affairs threatened by his policy. What is 
quite certain is that the solidarity on the neutrality issue, 
as far as its desirability (not its possibility) is concerned, 
is in Eire about 100 per cent, even in the most unexpected 
quarters. There is practically nobody of any influence 
at all who wants Mr. De Valera to declare war on 
anybody. 

Similarly, nobody in the South, as nobody in the 
North, looks for a quick settlement of the question of 
Partition. Nobody, except a protestant club in the 
North whose sole platform is abstract disapproval of 
Partition and the provision of facilities for Protestants 
to discuss the subject, even talks about Partition in so 
many words. Its disappearance from the headlines is 
probably another factor which will make its solution, 
when it comes, that much easier. As far as the Eireann 
Government is concerned, the problem at the moment 
is a neutral one (in more senses than one)—how to avoid 
doing anything un-neutral. It is like a man sitting in a 
light canoe for the first time, afraid even to breathe too 


1 The day after this was written sensational confirmation of it has been 
expressed. Mr. Dillon, deputy-leader of Fine Gael (the Cosgrave party) 
made a speech in Dail Eireann calling for a declaration of war on the Axis. 
No speaker in the house supported him. Mr. Cosgrave disassociated himself 
from his second-in-command’s views. Editorial comment on the debate, 
in which Mr. De Valera restated the government’s policy, is impossible under 
the neutrality censorship. 
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hard lest he should upset everything. Hence the un- 
spectacular negative tone of its every public action. It 
is sitting tight, waiting for the cat to jump, holding out 
the bag for it to jump into, but rather frightened of the 
claws. For the time being the situation has imposed upon 
all men of good will in Ireland a policy almost of 
quietism, and anybody who recollects what Irish politics 
at their even moderately noisy, can be, will probably 
agree that a spot of quietism will do Ireland no harm. 
Anybody who wants to from any part of Ireland can 
conveniently go and fight against Hitler. There is so 
far no news that General O’ Duffy intends to do battle 
for Christianity in Russia. In the meantime the home 
government is doing all it possibly can do—its thankless 
best to ride the storm. 


WHEN I LAST FOUGHT IN RUSSIA 


(Incidents from the life of a young Hussar officer of the 
Imperial Austrian Army in the first months of the last war.) 


(Part II) 
By WALTER SCHMIDEBERG 


My unpleasant situation came slowly into conscious- 
ness. According to my reckoning, the most advanced 
Russian line would be four miles away, roads and 
streets blocked with marching columns and _ liaison 
patrols. Unless we meant to fight the war from the 
Russian side, we should have to cut our way through. 
A delightful story to read about in books, not half so 
cheerful to experience. We knew that discovery meant 
our end. We decided to sell our lives as dearly as 
possible but—the neighing of our horses could easily 
betray us. Horses are not patriotic and if we came 
close to a span of animals or to riders, what an exchange 
of greetings was to be expected ! It was a painful ride 
through the thick undergrowth of the forest. When 
we came to clearings we galloped singly across them. 
Coming, however, to a larger clearing we saw about 
a dozen Russians, some with their rifles at the ready, 
lying in a row. It seemed impossible to steal by them 
unnoticed. We developed our attack swiftly and, in 
extended order, charged upon their lines. There was 
not a shot from the Russian side, the row lay rigid and 
motionless. As we came nearer I discovered that we 
had attacked a line of dead. It was, presumably, an 
advanced patrol that had been mown down by a party 
from our own vanguard. The traces of fighting soon 
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increased, munitions, haversacks, rifles, and lances lay 
strewn about the ground, dumb witnesses of the battle. 
We amused ourselves for a while, riding with the lances 
that we had found, playing at Cossacks. We soon threw 
them away, however, they were too heavy and only 
a hindrance, riding through the forest. We saw a 
Red Cross flag over a lonely hamlet. We wriggled 
nearer slowly, it was a Russian field first aid post. 
Dead or wounded lay about on the ground or on 
stretchers, their naked torsos covered with bandages. We 
could hear their tortured moans, “‘ woda”’ (water). A 
Russian army medical orderly came slowly up the hill with 
two buckets of water. We rode on, over watercourses and 
wooded hills, alert always for possible pursuit. This 
hide and seek lasted all afternoon. For orientation, we 
had only a compass and special map. Ata wood’sedge we 
came upon a heap of dead, massed upon each other. I 
could distinguish already the red badges of our own 
65th regiment among the Russian corpses. There must 
have been fierce fighting here, between the advanced 
patrols. Corpses were piled upon one another. One pair 
was so entwined that an over-long Russian bayonet stuck 
right out of the back of a Hungarian infantryman, 
whilst the Hungarian’s bayonet was thrust into the breast 
of a blond Russian. Both lay dumbly opposite each 
other now, their set eyes still grimly staring at each 
other. The last rays of the setting sun added to the 
appalling effect. For ourselves, it was important to make 
as much use of darkness as possible, so as to push 
through to our own lines. We reached a forest track and 
rode along it towards the east at a sharp gallop. The 
shadowy silhouettes of brown Russian coats were visible 
between the trees, messengers, we supposed, for there 
B 
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were no shots. At length the forest path merged into 
a road. We recognized by starlight a platoon of Russian 
infantry, resting beside the road, their rifles stacked in 
pyramids. A sentry stood on the wayside, his back 
towards us. He turned slowly, hearing the noise of the 
horses, with no idea of danger. I had reached him by this 
time, and, foot outstretched in the stirrup, jumped before 
him so that he somersaulted into the ditch. “ Pomoc ”’ 
(help) was the first Russian word that I learnt. A few 
shots blazed, green sparks, from the wood-edge, and 
curses were audible. We set out over the ditches at the 
opposite side of the road. The horses’ hooves were 
hardly to be heard on the soft earth. Darkness swallowed 
us up. We felt, with relief, that the Russians were left 
behind us, yet could not be sure of this fact. We rode 
our now tired horses at a slow pace along the track. 
Machine-guns crackled on the heights to the right of us, 
swelled sometimes into a volley, and then were quiet 
again. A burning farm was a ghostly lighting for the 
whole scene. Suddenly we heard voices. Drawing back 
into the wood, we dismounted and crawled forward 
with our carbines, ready to fire. Was it foe or friend ? 
We listened, breathlessly. Slav sounds reached our ears. 
Hands gripped the carbines more firmly, then un- 
mistakable ‘‘ army German’’ was distinguishable amid 
the talk; they belonged to ourselves. We had pushed 
through to a regiment from the neighbouring 27th 
Division, recruited from Slovaks and Hungarians. 
“ Don’t shoot, friends,” we shouted, and were quickly 
with them. 

The young lieutenant, commanding the platoon, 
listened with the utmost astonishment to the report of 
my adventure. When I told him that the Russians 
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could not be much further than one and a half kilo- 
metres distant, he said, shaking his head, “ but that’s 
impossible, the divisional command have said nothing 
about it, we were sent out on routine guard duties, the 
enemy is there, in exactly the opposite direction,” 
pointing to the hill crest, where the firing was going on. 
A frightening thought came into my head. Had the 
enemy stopped my dispatches, shot my messengers ? 
Here we were, completely outflanked by the Russians, 
and nobody seemed to know anything about it. All 
that mattered now was immediate action. Nobody knew 
where the Divisional Command was. It was after 
midnight when I found it, after a long search, at a 
farmhouse in a little village. 

I had certainly disturbed his Excellency from his sleep. 
He stood in shirt sleeves, with grey, wrinkled face, his 
arms gesticulating helplessly, whilst I showed him on 
the map the route I had ridden with, and through, the 
Russians. Communications with the Fifteenth Division 
had been broken off some hours before, but everything 
would clear up with dawn! At last the General Staff 
chief arrived. He looked young and intelligent. His 
energetic eyes searched mine. I repeated, shouting it, 
““We have no time till dawn. My own division is 
absolutely outflanked, we must do something at once.” 
“ Put it down in writing,”’ he said, “‘ and draw it exactly 
on this map,”’ and he gave me a special one. 

Telephone messages soon raced in all directions. At 
last an infantry regiment and a battery moved towards 
the threatened flank. The stillness of the night was 
broken dismally along the whole front by trumpet calls, 
Haydn’s beautiful melody, that had called the soldiers 
to the barracks every evening in peace time, but here 
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meant “ withdraw”. Our troops were much too far 
advanced. I shivered. I made one last attempt to push 
through to my own Division, although I knew it must 
be lost. It was almost dawn, when we lay down, dead 
tired, for a short rest at the edge of the road. I hada 
bundle of straw under my head, at which my horse, 
that I held by the bridle, nibbled constantly. Suddenly. 
the earth shook under the hoof beats of galloping horses. 
In a second we were on our feet. Cossacks? No, but a 
procession of riderless horses came racing by, our own, 
Cossack ponies, and artillery horses as well, still with 
their harness. We stared dumbly at this thundering 
cavalcade. Then a captain from my own regiment 
came up, sabre in hand, his face black with mud. His 
eyes were enormous, his features taut, and he shouted 
hoarsely. “ All is lost, Kristalnig has just shot himself, 
and our commander as well, General Wodnianski. The 
Russians shot us down with machine-gun fire from all 
sides, scarcely one of us escaped. They caught us just 
between the marshes. Hurry, or you will be lost as well.”’ 
I gazed emptily towards the direction from which he 
had come. There, in those marshes was the grave of my 
Division. What the Russian swamps take, they never 
give back. “ Who will marry my beautiful widow?” 
Count Kristalnig’s words, that we had taken as a joke, 
the evening before our advance, rang ceaselessly in my 
ears. Now he lay dead, over there. How had it all been 
possible ? 

It was only when, dead tired and exhausted, we came 
to Tomaszov, the headquarters of the Sixth Army 
Corps, that I discovered what had happened. Very few 
survivors of the unlucky division reassembled there. 
I met Colonel v. Bahrdolf, at one time the aide de camp 
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of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, assassinated at 
Sarajevo. He was a Brigadier in my division. Every 
one of my messengers had reached it. Only Count 
Kristalnig, our unfortunate chief of general staff, had 
shaken his head unbelievingly and had said, “If the 
lieutenant sends such crazy messages back to us, why, then 
Wwe are in a nice mess.”” Our Army Command had flung 
divisions forward, thoughtlessly, with the old Austrian 
hurrah-tactics and so sent them to their doom. Fresh 
reserves were swiftly brought up, the Division was 
re-formed, and after barely thirty-six hours we moved 
forward to the attack again. This time we were successful 
in throwing the Russians back beyond Komarov and 
Lublin. Bad news, however, came up from the south ; 
Russians had appeared before Lemberg in overwhelming 
masses, for every Russian soldier who fell, ten others 
sprang up to take his place. So in spite of a partial victory 
my army had to fall back. The Russian steam roller 
set itself slowly in motion. We had to retreat beyond 
the never conquered fortress of Przemysl and Tarnovy, 
until the steam roller was halted in front of Krakow. 
Bodies of horses lined the roads, on both sides, dead 
from exhaustion, like trees along an avenue. The sky was 
black with cawing ravens. Scenting good fodder they 
followed the army. They told us on the battlefield of 
Krakow, at the beginning of September, that we should 
be home before the leaves fell. The days, however, 
turned into weeks, weeks became months, months 
lengthened into years... 


(Translated by Bryher) 


JOURNALS AT DAWN 
(Part II) 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


After a day’s cleaning and cooking I went out. The 
ewes were feeding, the lambs jumping, on the short 
bright grass. They were calling to the flocks across the 
valley, throwing their lusty young voices as far across 
space as they could. One had climbed the hedge and 
was peeping down into the lane between the brambles. 
They are like moving twilight when all at once they 
begin rolling downward to the valley. There wasn’t 
a person to be seen, but over all the land and sky a 
wonderful sense of peace and airy quiet. The hills were 
beyond words beautiful—dark and clear only here and 
there suddenly transfigured by the parting light, into 
a fierce nakedness. I saw the stream, lying under the 
green steep, under the gathering of the trees ; it seemed 
as if it had stopped flowing, tied by the shadows over 
its dark and silver length. So strange it was to see its 
bend, like a narrow light shining from the deep hole 
in the earth up to the sky—cold and fixed, that I looked 
and looked and thought it like some windless perpetual 
dream of vacancy. The shadows of the trees and that 
dim drop hanging over the quiet field, the clouds that 
moved over the wild bright sky, made the waters like 
a curved line of separate shining pools. It’s lovely to 
walk along the high ridges, a swift step ahead of night, 
and feel the pursuing darkness at your back. It’s 
wonderful, wonderful that the sky always shining, yet 
darkens to an inexplicable colourless void until at last 
the stars, outlined in the clear gaps, tell your mind of 
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space unspeakably remote, turning the mental course 
towards infinity. The trees thicken about you: you 
alone are in the night version of the world: you think 
that no one else is out, for every sound you hear is 
Nature undisturbed. You are really changed, moved 
out of your place, a random wanderer, a discoverer... 
as you walk, you listen. You might be among dunes, 
conical hills, mounds instead of trees, their steep sides 
parallel with lines of stars. The deep air is full of low, 
soft, stumbling sound: the wind brings dampness and 
the cold dew of low places, and the ferny breath of 
spinneys and hedgerows. To-night it was like that ; and 
before I came in I saw the North Star triumphant from 
the middle of the little solitary field that draws me so. 
I'd waited a long time for that moment—the star and, 
in line with it, the spot—the two, the earth and sky 
linked by my watching brain. How blurred the long 
grass was! How cold and searching its touch on my 
flesh! All these things began when I was a child. 
I realize now that I am re-living the first perceptions of 
my life, how I am interwoven with my childhood and 
how my beginnings are being uncovered, are freeing 
themselves from what I thought I was. How did I come 
to lose my being in the years? How could I bear to 
be a stranger for so long? 


The woodpecker’s laughter pealed out in the hot 
sunshine. Rapidly, madly, he billowed between the two 
hills, flying along the crack, under him the branches 
and the gray pillars. The mole city burst out of the 
hillside, its tunnels arching, crumbling, breaking the sod. 


Carried my dinner down to the farm. M—— was 
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just leaping off the hayrick—springing from the ladder 
to the ground all springy with hay. As we ate with our 
backs against the rick the sun shone warm and the 
breeze blew cold. A bee came swinging. Afterwards 
I sawed wood in the orchard and sweated all over. It 
was hard getting through those apple boughs and 
loading them on the gambel by myself. The old cider 
trees in all states of dishevelment tumbling and lying 
but still living in bushy twigs, knots and tangles, the 
blue-gray lichen lightening the grove like moonlight in 
obscurity. Sheep and lambs were in the orchard, and 
geese, and a cow by the gate with her neck stretched 
out and her nose wet, mooing hollowly for her calf. 
As I sawed someone yelled to me: I looked and there 
was a man waving his long thin arms over the hedge : 
““Where’s the Boss?” “‘ Don’t know. I saw him in 
the fold,” I screamed. ‘‘ Find un will a? There’s a 
yowe here needs help.” He threw up his hands and 
disappeared. No one at the farm but a doubled-up 
woman, smoking, wringing a cloth over the doorstone 
and the wild servant whistling “Who was it?’’ I hadn’t 
been close enough to see. ‘‘ Why if it’s Ken Bevan, 
he can do it as good as the Boss.”’ And she dashed out 
into the fields in hair net and gum boots, screaming, 
running, whistling through her thumbs, far away over 
the land in her blue overall. 


Writing by lamplight. Dawn and daylight came 
before the moon set. There she was, round, yellow, 
misty hanging over the field, two elm’s heights from 
the earth, and larks singing, entwining around each 
other’s thread. It is real, it is real; it is lovely for ever. 
Brought my Bible to the door and read 72 and 73. 
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“ The mountains shall bring peace to the people,” and, 
“ Truly God is good . . . even to such as are of a clean 
heart.” 


Was able to put the lamp out at 7.30 and read. It’s 
Sunday, but I won’t go back to bed because my dreams 
are old old glimmers that will never brighten. A white 
morning, the air like muslin, wrapping a dark field. 
(Autumn? the blackberry bushes, the yellow grass.) 
Cold. Still. Birds whistling and chirring like little 
grindstones. The ring-dove winding the clock, sparrows, 
rooks, plovers and a thrush in the firs singing a whole 
song. Yesterday the field was harrowed. It looks as 
if knitted in a smaller stitch. I see it through the hedge, 
crawling away under the mist, land land land. The lilac 
bush is near, near, all its clefts, forks, twigs, buds. 

Later, by the corner of the wood, listening. There 
is a difference between birds’ singing in the woods and 
in the open, but what is it? I don’t know, but I could 
tell it if I were blind. The difference is sensed by a 
subtle awareness of being alone—in the bird and the 
hearer—sunless. singing, uneasy listening. Midnight in 
the sheep field—the earth dusky rather than dark, grass 
soft as sheep’s wool. Over all the hills, nibble nibble 
and the gentle tearing of teeth. The North Star by the 
ash tree. The Wagon standing on its shaft. The wind 
sweeping round the shadowless darkness, a profound 
murmur. I remembered how the ivy leaves fluttered 
round the willows in the day, by the stream, and how 
a very small, almost invisible bird mounted, twig by 
twig through the branches, singing two little hollow 
notes. He was scarcely more apparent than a grey 
moth. 
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R has come. We were putting the car away in 
the field. ‘‘ Come in to bed.” “ Yes.’ Yes. But I was 
thinking how I was alive up to about thirteen—and 
how vivid and pure and true were the things I saw... 
and did. Climbing the oak tree in the home meadow 
and singing right away over the field and the brook 
to Aunt Nan—why I could see the water running and 
the hoof marks in the sand—and existence since has 
been a smoke and a jargon until a short while ago when 
I found the same early beauty, as early still. Living 
with M has let me find myself entirely, let me go 
back, never I hope to be lost again, in that blind crowding. 


My hand fell on the piano as I passed and left a dull 
smudge of sound in the room. It was ugly—and the 
dusty window panes and the dogs ripping their baskets. 
Cooking, hot and muddled under a storm. I watched 
for the rain. The queerest thing was that in this silvery 
coppery gloom, I had a shadow. It was wafted up the 
staircase and along the yellow wall. And the touch of 
the chairs and table was icy cold. A strange day—the 
old eerie sound of voices. Reality is new to me. People 
were muttering behind the trees, crouching, and confiding 
destinies. Suddenly the talk ran to singing, hoarse, 
faint, then more gabbling, washed away by the rain. 

But oh the coolness of the wet meadows, and the 
nets of buds stretched across them, and the thrushes 
this evening !_ It had just rained again, lightly binding 
the red dust of the fields. We put in the potatoes. Then 
in the late evening the walk through the quiet garden 
edged with the sound of trees. The bushes. The bricks 
of the greenhouse, the vine writhing against the glass, 
and the paths faint between the box. It smelt of rain- 
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water tubs. Once more like a child .. . but only because 
this time is as chat time. No going back but a long way 
forward—nearer to this resemblance. Good night. 


For many days and nights I’ve lived in my last dream. 
The sense of it was around me; the light persisted, and 
the darkness, which was light mitigated, like shade, 
will change soon and another era rise out of sleep. 
My sleeping controls my waking. The atmosphere of 
my dreams colours the sky, tinges this page, breathes 
from the trees, as my eyes pass up the paths. It was only 
that I was crossing the field and the corn was growing 
through my feet. In my hands were great loose bundles 
of yellow broom and gorse torn from the bare hill 
behind. That was all except the immense silvery blue 
mountains. Mountains of spring, dim behind leafy 
trees, a white mist smoking. Oh how strange it is in 
me, changing everything. 


The thunder lives in the hills—they are gray—the 
sound is like their breathing and moving behind the 
rain of bird voices. To-day when I was standing quite 
still, feeling the light and air in every nerve, as though 
I were a small tree or bush coming up out of the earth, 
entranced by the inner touch of being, somebody shouted 
at me: “‘ Good morning, Mrs. Williams.’ It infuriated 
me—oh it does, even more than an insult or a blow, 
that people cannot see one alone without charging into 
conversation. Never, never in all my life have I said 
to anyone: “ Talk to me,” and never have I felt less 
like it than at that moment. The nerves of my body 
that had been like threads of perception, whipped me.... 

How green and dark it is. Again the thunder slips, 
the cuckoo calls and the voices come slowly. The old 
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men don’t talk. They look at trees in a friendly way— 
old trees with horny bodies and ivy bulk. It’s the old 
women: at the first word I hate them—at the last I’m 
strangely reluctant to let them go. 


The lilac opens its yellow wings. Its shadow is a 
shallow thing. I sit here by the window of my bedroom, 
smoking, mending stockings, hearing Mike among the 
twigs, hearing the cuckoo’s countless repetitions. I am 
thinking of Fanny on Hangbury Hill watching the 
moon float clear of the stiffening grass. But suddenly 
I am no longer angry Fanny in winter but myself last 
May, and all the Mays in all their cuckoo sameness and 
cuckoo loneliness, sound in my mind, and are seen... 
the chestnuts in flower, the petals of lime and wych elm, 
the sunlight that seems to quiver with life against the 
wall where the water reflections are like leaves of light 
on a trained tree. The last wide-open Spring-May, 
comes to my thoughts in its disguise of a country town. 
Dust, games, scrawled in chalk on the pavements, the 
gutter, the petals of May, a rocking chair in a back 
garden. The wind bends the smoke, rustles forth the 
amiable smell of lilac; pausing, the day waits for you 
to move, for the stately clock whose ticking is audible 
through the crack of a street door, to add another 
syllable to Time. You feel cool and free inside your 
clothing. You hear footsteps, a distinct thread of sound 
bearing down the street ; a door knocker echoes, you 
turn expecting to see a curé in a cassock.... 

In May the dandelion balls shine round against the 
green wheat. The stem snaps, cracks, when you pick 
it and the insect seed floats away... it drifts to the 
town and thereafter, wherever may be a broken wall, 
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a crack in the stone plating, grows its glorious flower. 
The wiry, rushy, broom is waving on the hills, its 
Separate sparseness massed in golden yellow clouds. 
Rush-like it dips in the breeze, dangling its weedy 
switches. I wish I were up there with the sheep and 
the small birds, less a person than a part of the air. 


I am planting carrots. The thud of Mike’s spade 
comes regular and hearty. Each time I go into the 
house the room is darker, the fire making a redder 
sunset among the chair legs. Tammas Cat sits on the 
post. Carefully he winds his tail up. The garden is 
fading, a background of wraiths for the speechless tree. 
Now the lamp is lit and the sky empty beyond the 
golden glass. 

The next day. The world is so thin to-day: every 
sound comes through—as though a stopping had been 
taken out. At this moment of writing the larks are 
singing, the crows cawing over the oaks (their droppings 
are like splashes of whitewash on the flowers), a hen 
cackling and the wireless singing through the walls, 
drifts over the wet corn. Music and rain—the finest 
rain that ever fell. It’s like a web spun between sky 
and field. The far away bird voices are piercing by 
comparison with its hovering whisper. And now a bee 
and a fly—soothing, intermittent. The thump of a 
chopper, the plaintive sheep. The cottage is empty. 
To-day in a shallow gully overhung with shrivelled 
thorns and bramble leaves like bits of tin foil, and 
among the foxgloves I found the first bluebells. It was 
speckling with rain; with their wide-flung arms the 
trees held back the wind. 


A flash of light and all the exquisite greens diverge. .. . 
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Pushing my bicycle up the hill I stood looking at the 
roots of the hedge where the yolk-coloured dandelions 
had thrust themselves flat against the sunlight. And 
then I saw the little bird—a greenfinch—clinging to a 
grey hazel stub, perfectly still, and not moving a feather. 
Its eye, lit with a tiny white point of fire, like the star 
of its brain, was so unspeakably clear and intelligent, 
that it lent the whole creature, quiet as it was, a quickness, 
a trick of appearance and disappearance before one’s 
captivated gaze. The bird itself was a grass long, 
shaped like a leaf for the wind, and designed for 
deception. Its wild being shone in its look, which it 
gave me profoundly, balancing as it were, on its glance. 
Oh that fathomless opposite eye—what did it mean— 
what don’t I feel, when I meet it? the shy, wild eye 
of that other order of being which shares the earth we 
think ours—shining, acute, impenetrable, the seeing 
climax of Nature through which the uncomprehended 
life peeps at us human exiles? What thoughts and 
sensations of water, buds, of roots, and growth and 
secret processes, he looked through that water drop of 
an eye, that spark of an enormous universal otherness ! 
He was complete and compact: the sun shone round 
his tiny solidity, on the hedge and the grass and the 
dandelions. As for colour—I thought of the bits that 
drift on the surface of a stream—a scrap of catkin 
yellowish, a greeny bud, a petal. The hazel root was 
less than a wrist thick and yet his claws couldn’t round 
it. Another moment and he was gone straight up into 
the air, leaving not the most faint quivering of presence, 
behind him. It has been raining—dark, spreading spots. 
And the lark singing to the cloud going. The violets 
were cold in my hand. The catkins have all fallen. 
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I’m thankful these joys aren’t my own, nor ever to be 
owned. People cannot reach my happiness. This 
summer I'll fling myself far out and swim the green hills. 


The Pembroke Uncles and Aunts. As he talks I get 
glimpses of a sea tribe, their weight on the waters. 
Even the aunts with one foot afloat... salt, even 
aunty James with her carriage and horses, and grandeur 
—tarry hands put her there. Her white dresses !_ Poor 
aunty James. “‘ The last I heard of her was a scream 
from her deathbed as I went down the steps!”’ Uncle 
James was a master owner of a pretty little ship, the 
Menin Bridge. She had a funnel but was rigged. Uncle 
Dei got drunk and fell downstairs and died. His ship 
had three funnels. Seven sons went to the sea—the 
eighth lived on the extremity of land. They were all 
master owners. “It isn’t like that now.’ And one 
somehow thinks of the sea shrunk away from the rock, 
and kegs rotting and the fuchsias gone to seed by the 
wall. They were all called by their surnames. “ Aunt 
James left father a family bible.” Or by their places— 
great aunt Bengold, aunt Annie Bengold—(broken off). 

The may that smells of thunderstorms. Just to walk 
by it—just to see the cow parsley swaying, bending 
with rain ! 


What have they learned 

the black pines in the night 

that they tinge with their sorrow 
the new daylight ? 

What have they seen 

the mountains of morning 

that they give to the land 

so solemn a warning ? 
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I always loved the earth. I can trace the germs’ 
genealogy back, back to the first unconscious release. 
There was a wild, high field we children called “ The 
Mountain ” pale, with long hollow-stalked grass where 
mushrooms grew and sheep pastured. It was and is 
the axis of the world to me. I would stand by the 
spring. The cattle had left their hoofprints sunk in the 
mud ; deep divided slots (in Iceland I thought of those 
prints till they seemed before my eyes) that filled with 
water and shone among the rushes and kingcups. My 
feet felt under them the bending of the crust. I saw 
the dome of the hill—I saw it deeply in my heart and 
for ever. It was my religion to look, and to walk over 
the rise: watching it at all seasons, my thoughts began. 
Yet such thoughts are no thoughts unless the eyes, and 
the feet and the limbs are thoughts. But I have 
remembered, and whatever I have thought with my 
brain, I have forgotten. I never have forgotten the 
mountain shape and the mountain grass with all the air 
about it and the clouds and the sky between the blades. 
I have forgotten nearly all that has been taught to me 
but not the mountain to which I clung. The mountain 
was the middle of my earth, the parent of my life- 
consciousness. I clung to it. 

I believe that a moment arrives when the spirit must 
articulate its faith, We know one another, we see one 
another, but it is as if we watched one dancing silently 
to the music in his soul. We don’t hear that rhythm, 
yet to it the dancer forms his body. What song draws 
those limbs, and oh what ecstasy shapes the dancer’s 
wondering smile? I have moved to my master air. 
I have thought, I have lived to the earth and the air 
which is the gift of the earth, since I was a child. 
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I understand without words the thought that is in me: 
but without words what may be testified > 

Lying on the grass in the still valleys, in the dark 
watching the rising and wheeling overhead of the great 
night suns, drinking the vivid clearness of the evening, 
sinking the shoulders under the clear cold water— 
floating, lying, standing, moving with life—I have 
become feeling itself My simple being is thought. 
It was not necessary to learn anything, neither to name 
the stars nor distinguish the plants. I just could not 
be myself without them. They are to me portions of 
my body—my greater being. Why do I write this 
now? Because it is this great life that is steadfast. 
Remember that. Being and touching and seeing. Lying 
on the grass. Feeling your senses transposed to the 
things you see, watching your soul’s delight take form 
and shape in the fields and woods, mountains and 
clouds. 

As I write this the lark hangs over the silver dales. 
The sun is true, a white fire in the midst of light. I sit 
down with this book on my knees, and I put my hand, 
open, into a small grassy hole in the bank, to feel the 
moist roots, the living ground, the touch of earth which 
grips without holding. I feel all that I see, entering and 
becoming part of my existence—the shape, the colour— 
the black ivy trails, the wild strawberry flower, the 
glossy Lords and Ladies leaves. The field from the 
hilltop sinks steeply to a woody valley like a dark 
shadow sinking through the silvery hills. At the bottom, 
a farm, old and sodden, settled near the woods. All 
around me the pearly pigeons are feeding on the seeds 
and all the swells and falls are rich with covered harvests. 
I see the brown stream and think how the trout are 

Cc 
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swimming ; and I hear the rookeries and crow belfries 
scattered over the land, telling me when I shut my 
eyes, how wide is the earth here with its overlapping 
distances and its snake of water fed from every field. 
Opening my eyes again I see the poultry like seeds spilt 
round the barns, see all in a few moments resting on 
sight, and feel all but above all the response to seeing— 
that other life which is not myself but meets me and 
becomes myself. How often lately I have used and 
thought the word “ earth’’. What does it mean to me? 
Life, the world, the beginning. Yes, and the giving 
back of the force that flows towards me out wild 
existence. God? When as a small creature I thought 
of “it”? I saw “it”? out of doors. I saw a running 
wind flowing over the dry brown mountain grass, a 
field with no one and nothing in it, steep and liquid 
with running grass and wind. “It” the spirit was 
there: I went to meet it and be merged in its being, 
but I knew that when I wasn’t there it was always the 
same. I lost it and regained it—it was steady, uncom- 
panioned, changeless—I was fitful, restless, human. 
I lost it, until a year or two ago I thought permanently, 
but then again at moments it touched me and this time 
I want to testify. Going to the factory, going in buses 
and seeing in the middle of my work the brown slight 
birds throw themselves over the hedgerows like a 
handful of pebbles, seeing the lark dart upward from 
the wheat and the white butterfly hover over the sorrel, 
I’ve longed to put on record my joy in /ife and earth. 
Somehow one creates in looking: one makes in being. 
I feel a great strength such as the beasts must feel when 
they stretch out and bring back a limb, such as a human 
knows lying in the grass after swimming in fresh stone- 
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churned water, such as was mine galloping among the 
Icelandic mountains when the sun turned and whirled 
and swung like a stone in a sling over the pony’s neck— 
I believe that this strength, felt with my body, is my 
spirit— 

(Days pass. Once more I am lying on the ground 
against the swell of land but this time in the valley, 
nearer home.) 

I have never seen such violets as these growing near 
me. They smell of sweet rain, but it is dry, mild and 
dim with a slow breeze. To-day I have cleared all the 
house, made cheese, taken the dogs out, weeded the 
onion bed. The mending and planting leaves little time 
for writing. I have been resting. The plover piped, 
a rook climbed into the air, stretching his wings till he 
lay sideways fully expanded in the sky, in line with the 
slanting wind—and then down he slid on the point of 
his wing. 

I look up from my writing, for a cloud passing has 
lightened the page. There is no sound, no rustle. 
I remember that as I came down I heard nothing 
but my own strides swishing the tops of the grasses, 
heard no footfall but only the pendulum swing of my 
pace descending the sharp hill to the brookside. I lay 
and spread out my arms. The ash buds are above me, 
and under the turf all meshed with yellow gold moss 
with grass roots like nerves binding it together. Sheep 
have been here. Their paths twist among the bushes. 
The brambles that swing over the narrow tracks are 
wound round with tight locks of wool. The mole city 
and the warren are near, under my outflung hand I feel 
the dried rabbit pills, yet all is quiet here and empty, 
behind the shut-off wind. I’m tired but the touch of 
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the ground heals my hand, the growth of trees and 
grass freshens and renews me, makes me able to live 
the hours between walls. My brain and body survive, 
because I can look out upon the hills. I can breathe 
with my larger being, the visible, the vast sky into 
which the birds have soared. I can de the field, the 
trees—the movement of the branches in the breeze is 
like my own blood going through and round my life- 
centre—the earth is the lung by which I breathe—the 
earth is my greater flesh—the earth is eternity, and the 
stars begin— 


POTACRE, 
LLANGARRON, 


A GOOD PASTURE NEEDS MANY 
GRASSES 


By BRYHER 


IT NEVER OCCURRED to me that my old dragon “ pre- 
conceived opinion ” would attack the work of Virginia 
Woolf. I was not a “ fan”? of hers, though I liked her 
books, but I never went back to them time after time as 
I did to Miriam, to The House in Paris, or to those 
haunting islands that were Mary Butt’s stories, where 
each sentence might be a kingdom to itself. I am tired, 
however, of hearing about Mrs. Woolf’s “ivory tower ” 
(I wish somebody would show it to me) and the tirades 
of the blood and thunder school about her inhumanity 
and her aloofness from life. 

Some people enjoy fishing, others like watching the 
sea. I suspect that the more fortunate among us get 
pleasure from both occupations in their due season. 
Balance of any kind, however, is easily upset, the more 
delicate the mechanism, the easier it is to destroy it. 
Miracles are not an everyday occurrence because the 
human frame cannot endure them. It is wise for the 
average person to toughen his resistance, we should not 
get our fields ploughed or our boats mended otherwise. 
Only, progress and revolution have been begun, from 
the dawn of history till to-day, by the artist. The greatest 
generals have written of the art of war, it was the artist 
who explored religious thought and again began the 
mechanization of the past century. It has not always 
been possible for him to work out his original concep- 
tion, for the type of mind that creates is not often capable 
of the intrigue necessary to secure power or of the detail 
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essential in working out administrative problems. We 
outgrow ideas, for we do not think of kingship as the 
Elizabethans did, nor of dogmas as our grandfathers 
discussed them. Yet art, the way of separating essential 
from non-essential things, the being aware of not one 
but many currents, has been the motive power behind 
progress as long as history has existed. Nor can all 
artists endure the constant tension of readjustment. 
Death comes to all and whether it be suddenly in a little 
room at Deptford, or violently and through what wild 
raiding as it came to Rimbaud, or a little early as it came 
to Virginia Woolf, it is their concern and not ours, nor 
should we allow it to have any bearing upon our judg- 
ment of their work. I would say only that it was never 
remoteness but inability to escape the universal suffering 
of humanity that is the prevalent feature in Mrs. Woolf’s 
writings. 

This is an uneasy, unhappy age and the struggle 
between the young and the old has never been more 
intense. Yet the essential problems are the same as in 
any other century ; not all the French landowners merited 
the guillotine nor were the attackers of Robespierre 
flawless patriots. Virginia Woolf understood supremely 
one English type, the woman who, whether married or 
unmarried, had transferred her emotional feelings from 
a person to a country, England, and often to a single 
corner of it. We feel to-day that their conception was 
wrong, that they gave their service to false gods, but let 
no one deny them that service, for in 1940, with shopping 
baskets and extraordinary hats, antique views and a 
bewildering courage, they stood up in a crashing world 
and knew they were not defeated. 

I cannot agree that the last novel Mrs. Woolf wrote 
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was limited in scope, a piece of beautiful museum 
embroidery.! It was wider in conception than many of 
her books, an analysis of the last moment before age 
settles, of a type of thought, if you wish, rather than of 
many individuals. For me, she was always a grown up 
Mrs. Molesworth, with her big families, her parental 
problems, inquiry substituted for nursery good-and-evil, 
and a re-creation of roses, or a garden edge, so that one 
smelt flowers instead of tasting buns or feeling the 
mottled pebble in a little boy’s pocket. She was writing 
her last poem to something in which she profoundly 
believed and I think she knew it, it seemed to her that it 
was ending (but the generation after the next will re- 
discover it) therefore the pageant fails or fails at any rate 
in its creator’s eyes, without hope being quite annihi- 
lated. A foreign and a stark conception to us, but a good 
pasture needs many different grasses ; we choose what 
we will, remembering that no choice is better nor more 
human than the other but that each is necessary to the 
pattern of the whole. 


1 Between the Acts. Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


THREE POEMS 
By EDITH SITWELL 
Poor YOUNG SIMPLETON 


I 
An Old Song Re-sung 


ONCE MY LOVE seemed the Burning Bush, 

The Pentecost Rushing of Flames : 

Now the Speech has fallen to the chatter of alleys 
Where fallen man and the rising ape 

And the howling Dark play games. 


For she leaned from the light like the Queen of Fairies 
Out of the bush of the yellow broom... 

“Tl take out that heart of yours,”’ she said, 

“And put in your breast a stone. 

O, I'll leave an empty room,” she said, 

“A fouled, but an empty room !” 


II 


(“I had been damned by the rainbow. Happiness was 
my destiny, my remorse, my worm.’—Arthur Rimbaud.) 


I walked with my dead living love in the city— 

The Potter’s Field where the race of Man 
Constructs a new world with hands thumbless from unuse 
—Pads like a tiger’s,—a skeleton plan. 


We walked in the city, where even the lightning— 
The Flag of Blood flying across the world,— 

The Flag of immeasurable Doom, of God’s warning 
Is changed to a spider’s universe, furled 
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For a banner of hunger . . . the world of the thunder 
Is dulled till it seems but the idiot drum 

Of a universe changed to a circus,—the clatter 
Where the paralysed dance in the blind man’s slum. 


But the sun was huge as a mountain of diamonds 
That starved men see on a plain far away: 

It will never buy food, but its red fires glittered 
On the Heart of Quietness, my Eden day. 


For she was the cool of the evening, bringing 

The dead child home to the mother’s breast, 

The wanderer homeward, far from the hammer 
That beats in the Potter’s Field: she was my rest, 


And the Burning Bush, and the worker’s Sunday, 
The neighbour of Silence, speech to the still, 
And her kiss was the Fiery Chariot, low-swinging 
To take me over the diamond hill. 


Where the crowds sweep onward, mountaineers, nomads, 

From cities and continents man has not seen, 

With beachcombers drifted from shores that no man 
has known, 

Pilgrims to shrines where no god-head has been, 


We watched the somnambulists, rope-walkers, argonauts, 
Avators, tamers of steel-birds, and fugitives 

From dream and reality, emigrants, mourners, 

And each with his Shadow, to prove that Man lives ; 
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And with them come gaps into listening Darkness, 
The gun-men, the molochs, the matadors, man-eaters, 
Hiding in islands of loneliness, each one 

Infectious of hatred, and greed-plague, and fear ; 


For the seasons of red pyromaniacs, the dog-days 
Are here, and now even the sun of a kiss 
Sets a city on fire, and the innocent roses 
Are the fever of foolish world-summers; and this 


Beloved of my skeleton laughed, and said, “‘ Tell me— 
—Why give me your heart like an eagle that flies, 
Or a sun ?—You should give me a crow for my dinner, 
Or a flat dirty penny to lay on my eyes.” 


And how can I save the heart of my Eden 

That is only the hammering heart of the town,— 
When the only world left is my skeleton’s city 
Where the sun of the desert will never go down? 


She has hearkened the Spider’s prudence, the wisdom 
That, spinning a foul architecture, unfurled 

From his belly, a city he made out of Hunger, 
Constructed for Hunger’s need: his is the world ! 


So what can I give to her? Civilization’s 

Disease, a delirium flushed like the rose 

And noisy as summer ? Hands thumbless from unuse,— 
(From pads like a tiger’s, what bright claw grows ?) 
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Though faithless the rose and the flesh, yet the city, 
That eternal landscape, the skeleton’s plan, 

Has hope for its worm... . I will give her the pity 
For the fallen Ape, of the Tiger, Man. 


For my Eden is withered. I, damned by the Rainbow, 
Near that fouled trodden alley, the bed where she lies, 
Can wake no false dawn,—where, for want of a penny, 
She lies with the sins of the world on her eyes. 


SONG 


Once my heart was a summer rose 

That cares not for right or wrong, 

And the sun was another rose, that year,— 
They shone, my heart and the sun, my dear, 
Over the long and the light summer land 
All the bright summer long. 


As I walked in the long and the light summer land, 
All that I knew of shade 

Was the cloud, my ombrelle of rustling grey 

Sharp silk,—it had spokes of grey steel rain— 
Hiding my rose away, my dear, 

Hiding my rose away. 


And my laughter shone like a flight of birds 
All in the summer gay,— 

Tumbling pigeons and chattering starlings 
And other pretty darlings, my dear, 

And other pretty darlings. 
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To my heart like a rose, a rain of tears 
(All the bright summer long) 

Was only the sheen on a wood-dove’s breast, 
And sorrow only her song, my love— 

And sorrow only my rest. 


I passed a while in Feather Town— 
(All the bright summer long)— 
The idle wind puffed that town up 
In air, then blew it down. 


I walk alone now in Lead Town— 

(All in the summer gay . . .) 

Where the steady people walk like the dead— 
And will not look my way. 


For withering my heart, that summer rose, 
Came another heart like a sun,— 

And it drank all the dew from the rose, my love, 
And the birds have forgotten their song 

That sounded all summer long, my dear— 

All the bright summer long. 


BALLAD OF THE EQUINOX 


PWLLDU—AN ETERNAL place ! 

The black stream under the stones 
Carries the bones of the dead, 
The starved, the talkative bones. 


There the great shingle-bank 
Props a theatrical scene 

Where guess the generous dead 
What lovers’ words may mean. 


POETRY 


When the sun and the moon are level 
And the sky has a fish’s scales 

I stand by the foxy foam 

On that groaning shingle of Wales, 


Beyond Hunt’s moonlike bay, 

That pockmarked crescent of rocks, 
White horses, dead white horses, 
Priests of the equinox, 


Deride my lonely curse, 

And the moon rides over, pale, 

Where the wicked wet dog in the hearse 
And the devil in the wind prevail. 


The wild wind screams they are mad 
Whom the sun and the moon delight. 
I have followed the curve of the stones 
Into this lonely night. 


And I hurl a stick to the wave 
And watch it slowly come, 

By all the tides of the grave, 
Stopped, like the tick of the foam. 


Here, brought by foam, it lies, 
A spent and weary log, 

A crab with a million eyes 
And a cast-up, wicked dog 


Its marriage witnesses 

On the sterile porch of Hell. 
And yet I know this is 

The last dead miracle, 
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Mightier than the mole 

That draws with the strength of ten, 
Yoke of great oxen, 

Yoke, and mover of men. 


Though itself a barren thing, 

It has been where none has been, 
Knows what no actor knows 

On this theatrical scene: 


““O unsatisfied ! 
O terrible and alone ! 
Come to the edge of the tide 
And find what none has known, 


“That the allegorical shadow 
Of the lover will not swerve 
Though the moon drive him to madness 
With its sailing curve.” 


Pwlldu—an eternal place ! 

The black stream under the stones 
Carries the bones of the dead, 
The starved, the talkative bones. 


VERNON WATKINS 


THE CRADLE 
By IRENE MARSH 


DavID AND ELEANOR lived in the last cottage at the end 
of the street. From the back windows one looked out 
on to the slopes of the mountain, threaded with tinkling 
watercourses, and from the front windows, beyond the 
fuschia-hedged garden, the village school and Dave 
Davidson’s grocery store. 

David and Eleanor were the most popular couple in 
the village, we all agreed about that. David was broad- 
shouldered and sturdy, with a tenor voice which out- 
matched all others, so sweet was its timbre, while 
Eleanor—oh, who could do justice to the loveliness of 
Eleanor? None less than a poet surely. I am not a 
poet—only one who strives after the beauty of words— 
but I will do my best to describe her to you. Her hair 
was purple-black, like the buds of an ash tree in the early 
months of the year, and her skin had the delicate trans- 
parency of hawthorn blossom. (Have you ever stood 
under a hawthorn tree on a very still night, and watched 
the moon scatter handfuls of silver amongst the clustering 
blossom? If not, you have missed one of the sights of 
the earth.) Eleanor’s eyes were grey—that shining grey 
peculiar to the women of Wales—and reminded me 
always of a mountain lake ringed about by thick black 
rushes. 

David and Eleanor had been married five years. One 
thing only prevented their cup from being brimful with 
happiness. They had no children. And to Eleanor who 
loved all children and hungered for one of her own, this 
was a cause for sorrow. Bravely she tried to hide it 
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from her husband, but the little dark patch lay on the 
broad horizon of her happiness like a thunder cloud on 
the summer blue. “ Have patience, Eleanor,” said her 
mother, “ years of time lie before you.” “ Rather be 
without than with too many,” said Mrs. Jones. “ Once 
the babies come, saving’s hard and spending’s easy,” said 
Dilys Evans. 

Then one day we heard gladsome news. Eleanor was 
to have a baby at last. So great was her joy, one would 
have thought a lamp was alight behind her face. And 
David went singing over the mountain to his work at 
the quarry, and the sound of his voice carried back to 
our ears long after he had disappeared from sight. 

All the women began to make little gifts for the baby. 
They had to juggle with their money this way and that, 
to scrape together the necessary coppers, for money was 
always scarce in our village. I was more anxious than 
any to make a present for Eleanor’s baby for she was my 
dearest friend. I loved her more than my own people, 
which is a wrong thing to say. But there it was. 

First of all I bought a penny exercise book and wrote 
a story, for I was determined, even then, to be a writer 
of tales. I sent it to a London magazine, but the editor 
sent it back with the spelling mistakes underlined in red 
ink. It was kind of him to take the trouble, I have since 
thought, but at the time I was bitterly disappointed and 
cried tears of vexation over my childish scribble. When 
I got over my disappointment, I tore the offending 
manuscript into strips for my dad to use as pipe-lighters. 
As I could not raise money to buy a present by selling a 
story I had to fall back on odd jobs, such as running 
errands and minding babies for a copper or two. I had 
made up my mind to make a quilt for Eleanor’s baby 
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out of all the pretty scraps of cloth I could find. The 
pennies I earned would buy the wadding to stuff it 
with, for my family was a very poor one and had no 
money to spare. My dad had hurt his back at the quarry 
years ago, and had never been able to work since. So I 
collected coloured scraps with the perseverance of a 
magpie. I wanted a scrap of cloth for every colour that 
was in Eleanor’s kitchen—red for the geraniums, blue 
for the old dishes, yellow for the brasses, orange for the 
copper warming-pan, and a speckly brown piece for 
Tassy, the cat. This was the most difficult piece of all to 
get, and I often wished Tassy had been an ordinary black 
cat, so great was the trouble it caused me. But finally 
I overcame my difficulty ; I cut a small square from the 
inside of my brother’s jacket when nobody was looking. 

Eleanor laughed with pleasure when I showed her the 
beginning of my work. 

“Indeed to goodness, what a splendid gift it will be. 
A quilt is just what I’m needing. A thousand thanks, 
Mona bach.” 

I often spent my free afternoons at Eleanor’s cottage 
with my sewing spread importantly on my knee. Very 
snug and cosy it was, with David not back from the 
quarry yet, and a smell of bread and dried herbs filling the 
kitchen. While I pricked my fingers and knotted the 
cotton, and tried to hide from Eleanor the fact that I 
was the clumsiest girl in the village with my needle, 
I told her all my secret troubles. 

“Indeed, Eleanor, I cannot bear that black-haired son 
of the Minister. He goes over the hills to the county 
school, and learns both Latin and French.” 

“To be envious is wicked. What one has, another 
cannot have also.” 

D 
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“ But I would love to learn Latin and French, and wear 
shoes without patches.” 

‘“‘T never learnt French, child, nor yet Latin, but I 
often wore shoes that had been three times patched.” 

“Tell me the story of the old woman fell down the 
gully, Eleanor, and thought she heard the voice of God.” 

Then Eleanor would tell me about  Curigwen 
Pritchard, an old spinster who went partly crazy through 
grieving too much over her sister’s death, and fell down 
the gully. This was a true story, and I had seen the 
cottage where she used to live, and the story took such a 
hold on my imagination that I determined to write it 
down when I grew older and could spell better. 

One afternoon, as Eleanor and I sat sewing by the fire, 
the carrier’s cart drew up before the door. The carrier 
jumped down and lifted out a big parcel—what a size 
it was—as big as a boulder from the hillside !_ He waited 
inquisitively while Eleanor and I undid the wrappings. 

“A cradle !”’ cried Eleanor. 

And a cradle it was. But a very, very old one, unlike 
any I had seen before. It was made of oak, so shiny that 
it reflected your face like a mirror, and the hood where 
the baby’s head would lie was carved with quaint 

atterns. 

“ David’s old Granny has sent it,” said Eleanor. “It 
has been in their family many years. David’s father was 
cradled in it, and his father before him. What a lot of 
babies must have lain in it.” 

Then Eleanor’s eyes became soft with tears. 

“Indeed Mrs. Griffiths, it is certainly a very old 
ancient cradle,” said the carrier. ‘‘ And no doubt the 
antique dealers would offer you.a good price to lay their 
greedy hands on it. But let it stay in the family Mrs. 
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Griffiths, for if a cradle like that were lost sight of, surely 
the babies would never thrive.”’ 

Then everyone in the village came to admire the old 
cradle. But I was more pleased with it than any, for in 
my mind’s eye, I saw the colours of my patchwork quilt 
glowing pleasantly against its polished sides, and heard the 
baby’s little hands drumming against the hood. 


Eleanor’s baby was born in March. Daffodils were 
bobbing in the gardens and blossom frosting the damson 
trees, so mild was the weather. I was in a fever to see 
the baby, but Eleanor’s mother, who had come to look 
after her, said : 

“No. Not yet. You must wait a little.” 

Then I became conscious that something was wrong. 
Try as you may, you cannot keep trouble away from a 
child. Women grouped themselves on the street 
corners, talking softly and sadly, but when I sidled by, 
they pretended to be talking about some everyday affair. 
Dr. Owen and the district nurse seemed never to be 
away from Eleanor’s house. I glimpsed David once, 
going over the mountain to work, and would have run 
after him to ask about Eleanor and the baby, but when 
I looked at his face, it had changed to a face of stone. 

“‘ When can I see Eleanor’s baby, Mam?” 

Then my mother laid down the cloth she was washing 
the dishes with, and looked gravely at me. 

“Mona bach, I will tell you. But you must not talk 
about it to the other children. Eleanor’s baby is not 
as a baby should be. When he grows up, he will be a 
little idiot boy.” 

What could be more terrible than that !_ How could 
God, Who loves good deeds in others, play such a cruel 
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trick on David and Eleanor ? When the Minister came 
to see us, I flew at him like an angry dog. For, being 
God’s representative on earth, I felt I hated the sight of 
him. 

‘Here is a dreadful thing come to pass! Why did 
God let it happen? I don’t believe there is a God— 
only a cruel laughing Devil.” 

Then Mr. Evans, aghast at my wicked words, lost his 
temper and boxed my ears. 

‘Book forward you may be, Mona Lewis, but that 
is poor compensation for your many failings. Who are 
you to question what God does, or does not do? With- 
out sadness, there would be no joy, and sorrow has often 
led the erring back to God.” 

But I could see that he was deeply moved himself. 
As for me, I never drew comfort from religion again, so 
great was the shock to my growing mind. 

The calamity broke Eleanor’s heart and turned David 
into an old man. The cottage which had once been a 
home was nothing now but four walls and a roof. 
Eleanor’s mother moved slowly to and fro, like one 
groping her way through the undergrowth of a forest, 
tending her daughter and the poor drivelling baby ; if 
anyone spoke to her, the tears began to flow. 

“Why didn’t it die? Why didn’t it die?’ The 
cottage was full of her sad moaning. 

As the months passed by, Eleanor’s mother used to 
ask me to mind the baby now and again, or take it for an 
airing in its pram, while she did tasks about the house. 
a she was an old woman and her hands had too much 
to do. 

I hated minding that baby, but I could not refuse to 
help. It angered me to see the poor ugly little thing 
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lying mouth agape in the cradle, when a baby of cream 
and roses should have been there. 

When I pushed it down the village street, I hated it 
even more ; the women clucked their tongues and shook 
their heads and said: “‘ Poor Eleanor!” Indeed to 
goodness, they needed to say “ Poor Eleanor”. For it 
seemed that she would never be herself again, but had 
become an idiot thing like the baby. Listlessly she sat, 
as white as snow on the mountain, and neither heard 
nor spoke nor stirred a hand. Can you break the stem 
of a tall silver lily, and expect its flowers to keep their 
beauty? Or tear the wings from the body of a lark, 
and bid him fly heavenwards just the same ? 

I grew secretly ill through watching Eleanor’s pain. 
For a girl of thirteen has passed the gates of childhood, 
and the sorrows of the adult world begin to weigh 
upon her mind. My grief was not the passing grief 
of a child, who grieves and forgets within the day, but 
a deeply-hidden sorrow none could see. But it seared 
my heart and brain none the less. 

One day, I sat on the hillside minding Eleanor’s 
baby. I felt poorly and tired, and had not wanted to 
look after the child that morning, I well remember, for 
I felt as if a circle of pain had ringed itself about my 
head. 

It was a day of sun and wind. The sky was like a 
blue ocean, and the great clouds—as stiff and white as 
if cut from whitest paper—moved gracefully across it 
like ships in full sail. The wind bent the heads of the 
harebells this way and that, and whistled a magic tune 
to itself through the wiry, brown grasses. I fed upon 
the beauty of it all, for indeed, it was as satisfying to 
the mind as a loaf of good, home-baked bread. How 
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bitterly I cried when I looked down on that hopeless 
little face and those deformed limbs, and thought of all 
the pain and sorrow its coming had caused! Then, 
suddenly, I heard the plaintive voice of Eleanor’s mother 
ringing in my ears: 

“Why didn’t it die! Why didn’t it die!” 

In a sudden frenzy I snatched up my little patchwork 
quilt and wrapped it round and round the baby’s head 
so that it could not breathe. 

And so I killed it. 


Many, many years have passed since that dreadful 
day. I was ill for a long time afterwards with a brain 
fever. They told Eleanor that the baby had taken a 
cold and died of pneumonia, and she, living in a twilight 
world where none could reach her mind to comfort it, 
believed what they told her. But with the baby gone, 
she began slowly to retrace her footsteps into the 
happy, everyday world of her neighbours. 

As soon as I was old enough, I left the village and 
emigrated to New York. I was still driven by the urge 
to become a writer, and thought that I should stand 
a better chance of learning my difficult craft in a big 
city. David went with me to the boat to bid me good-bye. 
I still remember the farewell words he said to me: 

“Never let a thought of the deed you did sadden 
your heart. For what you did was right although a 
terrible thing for a child to be driven to do. You made 
our sorrow too much your own, Mona bach, and so 
unbalanced your mind. God give you happiness and 
success in the new land, and may the ties which bind 
us together grow stronger as the distance between us 
grows greater.” 


TERROR RAID 


By L. STEWART BOYD 


“ YOU FIXED THAT hen coop, Syd?” Mrs. Green called 
from the back kitchen. 

sev as-4 1 fixed her.” 

“ Then what you wanna hang around for. Why don’ 
you come in an’ eat your supper?’ Ma Green’s voice 
was edgy, they’d had words earlier in the evening and 
she hadn’t got over it yet. Syd grunted, pawing his 
tools with calloused, competent hands. Just like a 
woman, he thought, yas, they are always asking you 
damn fool questions, why you don’ do this, what you 
wanna do that for. What’s it matter, he thought. 

“Tl come in when I’m ready, see,”’ he said, sourly. 

A pause, and then Ma Green’s voice dropped like a 
well aimed knife on his hurt. ‘‘ Goramighty, you aint 
worrying over that measly two bob the boss knocked 
off you. You oughter have more sense, Syd Green, 
that’s what you oughter have.” 

He said, ‘‘ Shut up, will you,” very deliberately, and 
walked to the far end of the garden. It was quiet there. 
You would think you were in the country, it was so 
quiet, and the sun was going down and you could lean 
against the fence and see nothing but the fine fresh 
green of the trees just starting to sprout their leaves. 
But when you went round to the front of the house 
there was the street and kids playing and the pub at the 
corner, very handy for slipping into. 

For a moment Syd thought about slipping into the 
pub. Not that he was worried about the two bob they 
had knocked off his pay. Hell, no ; it wasn’t the money. 
It was just that they had done him wrong, docking him 
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for being late when he never was late, not one morning 
that week. And they wouldn’t listen, either. But he 
would see the bloke in the office, he would tell that 
bloke a thing or two. 

Meanwhile he wanted a drink, but he did not step 
round to the pub. Something, a vague, peaceable inertia 
filtered into his heavy mind, making him disinclined to 
move. He hugged the fence, a squat, middle-aged man 
with a weather reddened face and sardonic eyes. The 
wind rustled the fragile new green leaves above his 
head as the dark crept in along the back gardens. It’s 
crool, he mused, meaning the two bob affair. Then, on 
the heels of that, just like being in the country, this is, 
he thought, and it was a bit of luck us getting this here 
house. 

Ma Green agreed with him there. She, too, was very 
fond of the house, she spent most of her time scrubbing 
and polishing the floors and the kitchen, as Syd observed 
when he went in for his supper, was the usual miracle 
of cleanliness. Ma dished him up a bit of chicken and 
a slice of rhubarb tart. Tactfully, she said nothing but 
he knew her inside out, he knew she hadn’t finished 
with him yet. Ordinarily as good natured as she was 
fat, Ma had her off days, and this was one of them. 
There would be a real old row yet. Gloomily munching 
thubarb tart, Syd sensed the impending battle of words, 
and he did not care. 

Later: “ Bed?’’ Ma Green said to him. 

“ Not for me.” 

She put her hands on her hips. “ Turning into an ole 
miser, that’s what you are. You and your two bob.” 

“You don’ understand,” he said. 

“ Awright. You tell me.” 
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" It’s the right an’ wrong of it, see. The—the ruddy 
principle of the thing, see.” 

“All I see is you will get yourself sacked over a 
lousy two bob.”” Ma commented but without bitterness. 
She spoke rather in the manner of a wise woman chiding 
a refractory child, and Syd went out banging the door. 

Then the sirens howled and the guns started. Blarst 
them, Syd thought sourly, leaning against the door, 
squinting at the gun flashes and the pencil lines of the 
searchlights swinging above the trees. He waited for 
the row to stop but it went on and increased, and with 
the battle sense that most civilians had by then acquired, 
he decided that it was going to be a real raid. The 
jerries, he reflected, were going to make a night of it. 

A torch beam wavered at the fence. He peered at it 
through the dark. 

“It’s just us.” He recognized the voice of Agnes, 
the young woman who lived next door, “ Mother and 
me. Thought we'd drop in for a bit. The light’s 
gone.” 

“ That’s right. Come in, an’ if it gets bad you’re 
welcome to the cellar,’ Syd said. He stood aside for 
them to enter, and Ma Green bustled forward. 

“Well, Agnes. And you, Mrs. Clemm. Step right 
in to the front parlour an’ take an armchair. Did you 
get scared?” 

“Well,” Agnes giggled, “I said to ma, nobody 
could sleep in that row, so we might as well look in 
next door. Didn’t I, ma?” she raised her voice and 
shrilled at the older woman following her. 

“Whassat you say?’’ Mrs. Clemm said in a deep 
masculine voice. She stared suspiciously and cupped a 
hand to her deaf ear. 
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“T said,” Agnes screamed, ‘“‘ nobody could sleep in 
all that row, didn’t I, ma.” 

Mrs. Clemm grunted. “I heard one of them bombs. 
I’m not all that deaf. Thank you, Mrs. Green, I’ll sit 
on one of them straight chairs if you don’ mind.” 

‘Ma never will sit easy in a chair,” Agnes giggled. 
She seated herself and brought out her knitting. She 
was a tow-headed young woman, superior in manner, 
but rightfully so for she worked in an office. In spite 
of her youth she awed Syd though he would never 
admit it. He stood uneasily in the front parlour, the 
room was Ma Green’s pride, everything in it as clean 
as a new pin, and it was a pity the window had been 
blasted out. The black paper which took the place of 
glass spoiled the look of the place somewhat, but still 
it was the finest room in the street. Aware of that, 
Ma settled herself in. an armchair and folded her 
arms. 

She looked very comfortable in the chair. Agnes 
settled herself too, and started showing off her knitting. 
The jerries were dropping bombs in the neighbourhood, 
you could hear them thudding. Mrs. Clemm sat upright 
and grim on her hard chair. The guns stopped their 
banging. 

‘‘ Our planes has gone up, I expect,’ Ma Green said. 
She spread her flat feet on the carpet, closed her eyes. 
“ Might as well try and get a bit of sleep, it’s going to 
be a bad night.” 

“ Yes, that’s what I said to ma. But with dad being 
on duty to-night and just ma and me in the house— 
So we just come over, eh, ma?”’ Agnes shrilled. 

“Huh?” said Mrs. Clemm. 

“Look out,” Ma Green said. She slid off her chair, 
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crouched on the floor. Agnes did the same. Syd ducked. 
Only Mrs. Clemm remained grimly upright. 

“ That was a near one,” Agnes said. They resumed 
their seats. 

“I got my rheumatics. I can’t jump about,” Mrs. 
Clemm grunted. 

Ole misery, Syd thought. Then he softened. Well, 
it was enough to crab anybody, being deaf. But he was 
glad she wasn’t his ole woman. He fidgeted about the 
room, listening irritably to the heavy wump of bombs. 
They seemed to come down on all sides and damned 
near. They weren’t half having a game up there. Blarst 
them, blarst them all, he thought with sleep clogging 
his brain to an emotionless state of detatchment. Ma 
looked at him. 

“* Take a sit down on the couch, mate,” she said. 

She called him mate, that meant she was coming round. 
But he wasn’t having any. He ducked again with her 
and Agnes as another thud shook the flimsy house to 
its foundations. This time they rose sheepishly, glancing 
at one another. Sleep was heavy in Ma Green’s eyes. 

Suddenly, in her armchair, she started to snore. Syd 
watched her, asleep, her hands folded across her stomach. 
The guns started again, they went bam BAM, and the 
row set Ma stirring in her sleep but she did not wake. 
The other two nodded and dozed quietly. The front 
parlour was as still as the night was noisy. Even the 
clock had a muted, drowsy tick, it purred midnight 
over the sleepers. 

Goralmighty, what a game, Syd thought. He waited 
a bit, then he went out by the back door and stood in 
the garden. The sky was on fire and as he stood under 
the whispering trees he saw more incendiaries falling 
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and heard the deep thud of bombs. He yawned, 
scratching himself and stared at the sky. Always slow 
and deliberate, his mind groped after the memory of 
something he had heard at the works, something one of 
the blokes had told him. This bloke said those shells 
and bombs cost a mint of money to make. So there you 
might say, thahsands and thahsands of pounds were 
going up in smoke, were chucked into merry hell. 

The dim thought fascinated him for a moment. And 
the firm had the nerve to try and do him out of two bob. 
Well, let them try it. He resumed his scratching, staring 
at the sky. Something was burning fiercely, the smoke 
and flames of its destruction leaped over the quiet trees, 
and he thought, well, that is a big fire. It did not occur 
to him to wonder where it was, or what. He had troubles 
on his mind, and he wanted to sleep, he had to get to 
work early in the morning. 

After a minute he went indoors, into the parlour. 

Ma stirred. “‘ What’s it like outside ?”’ 

“A bit hot. There’s a fire somewhere,” he yawned, 
“T’m gonna take a lie down.” 

“Here, you have this chair,” Ma said. 

‘Naw, I'll take the sofa, mate,”’ he said. She nodded 
at him, smiling, and he stretched out on the sofa. It was 
all right between them, there wasn’t going to be any 
row. That pleased him, because when it came to a 
question of principle you couldn’t make a woman 
understand. But in the morning he would say to that 
bloke in the office, he would say— 

He started to snore, Ma too, and Mrs. Clemm joined 
in with her deep bass, and away to the east the big fire 
went on burning. | 


VISION OF LEAPS 
An Act by the Hanlon-Lees 
By RICHARD SOUTHERN 


My GOOD FRIEND Thomas Walton’s vigorous essay ! 
on the incredible Hanlon-Lees links in happy accord 
with one of the most interesting descriptions of a trick 
scene ever written, from the book of that experienced 
French stage chronicler, Georges Moynet?; each 
account is admirably qualified to turn the other into the 
next best thing to being present at a brilliant theatrical 
event in person. 

In Dr. Walton’s notice of those eccentric, awe- 
inspiring, English clowns is a brief summary of their 
“most famous show’, Le Voyage en Suisse. He tells 
us it had “‘one of the cleverest ‘drunk’ scenes ever 
presented on the stage’’, and he quotes Zhe Times’ 
critic: it was “so dreadfully true to nature and withal 
so genuinely diverting, that one gazes on it with an 
enthralled interest more fittingly applied to some burst 
of passion at the Lyceum ”’. 

It would be a thousand pities if such an extraordinary 
scene were lost for ever. What was it like? Can we 
bring back the snows of yesteryear ? 

By great good fortune, and the combination of 
Walton with Moynet, we can. We can not only givea 
brief account of the scene, but realize in some degree the 
dazzling and almost sickening physical speed, accuracy 
and abandon with which the Hanlon-Lees hurled them- 
selves and their bright, steel bodies through the piece. 


1 *Entortilationists” in Life and Letters To-Day. April, 1941. 
2 Trucs et Décors, Paris, n.d. c. 1880. 
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Let us, however, offer one word of preliminary. We 
may recreate something of this specific scene, but we 
can never recreate the Hanlon-Lees’ timing. And with 
the Hanlon-Lees, not only did the act depend on timing 
but also the very life and limb of each player. When such 
stern necessity drives, one cannot afford slovenly tech- 
nique. To what follows, then, the reader must add of him 
self the excitement, the syncopation, the flash, the split- 
second pause, the heady intoxication, of perfect timing. 

And this is the scene, based on Georges Moynet’s 
description from about the year 1880: 


You see a hotel bedroom. It is night. There is a big 
old-fashioned bed in the middle of the back wall, with 
a table to your left of it and a picture of a woman’s head 
on the wall over the table. You will see a door and a 
cupboard in the side wall to your left, a plain wall to 
your right, and another cupboard and a window in the 
back wall on the right of the bed. All mouldings are 
heavy, and cast dim shadows upwards. The wallpaper 
is florid and rich. The ceiling is beamed. There are 
heavy carved chairs downstage, at either side, against 
the walls. 

A drunken traveller is shown in and is left alone with 
his candle. He is very far gone, and wanders in curves 
about the dim room, hiccoughing. Then he takes his 
coat off. 

He sits down on the bed.... 

The fumes slide the room up and down in his head, 
and he takes off his boots. 

The boots slowly walk away. 

Stupidly he watches them and then, still stupid, he 
pursues them. They come to the wall. They walk up it. 
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They get to the top. And disappear. 

With his mouth hanging open like a puppet’s, he 
finds the centre of the stage again. And then he goes 
to light a cigar at the candle on the table by the bed. 
The candle whoopses up in the air, and the woman’s 
face in the picture above turns into a devil’s head and 
leans forward and blows it out. 

He flies to the bed. But the Devil’s there. He strikes 
at the head on the pillow. It’s not there. It’s under the 
bed. It collars his knees. He falls. It comes out. Down 
to the front. We see it in detail, registering its black 
tights and silver trimmings. It is perking and posing. 
It promenades. And the man stealthily crouches. . .. It 
crosses the front of the stage. He stalks it behind. It 
sits...in that chair at the side. He rises, comes forward ! 
Leaps ! Falls on it. And then it’s gone ! 

No chair, no devil. All vanished. 

He picks himself up slowly from the hard angle 
between the skirting-board and the floor. Pausing— 
but we don’t pause—look ! look !—behind him ! He’s 
so slow, and we are so excited. He doesn’t see; we 
saw. We saw the second it happened: the vanished 
devil has just shot in again through the wall, but on 
the opposite side of the stage—and landed hands first, 
and sprung into the chair on that side. 

It’s all so quick. We've just registered what has 
happened and—the split second before we have quite 
got our senses, he’s running wildly across the stage at 
the devil the other side. But our heart rushes so much 
more quickly, every breath is drawn in during his stum- 
bling charge. We know that that momentarily immobile 
figure is going to vanish, we know it. He’s coming. 
It will. Look at— It does ! He reaches—where it was. 
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And, like a rocket, it shoots up through the floor in 
the middle of the stage. 

We are caught—tusselled—buffeted—almost hyster- 
ical, by the jerks and the unexpected, and yet torn with 
apprehension and expectation in the moments of suspense 
before the flashes. We give ourselves madly to the 
swing of the thing. Poor, befuddled, pathetic, valiant, 
late, little man! And what a leap it was the devil gave 
through the floor. ... Oh, and how high was it he fell 
down from a moment ago? It seemed halfway up the 
wall. How could he have done it! But stop thinking 
about that—look at the man—look !—he’s gaining— 
he’s going to catch him ! 

(We daren’t think about anything else or allow a 
moment’s distraction or we shall miss something.) 

The devil’s flat against the wall—diabolical grin !— 
the man’s just on him—Oh! Something turned. Jt’s 
another devil now / 

Yes, just where he was, he changed into a white devil 
with black trimmings. 

No he hasn’t—yes—What has happened now? Oh, 
this is too much—there are two devils now. Oh, what 
are we to do, we and the poor man? It was bad enough 
to cope with one—two will bring us to surrender. 

* * * 

We're clever birds, you and I, reader. Between us we 
can profess we know all the answers. This sort of thing 
is very simple really. We came to see how it was done. 
Of course it’s all traps... . 

But. 

ves! 

What about that duc ? 


And—well, we'd better give up trying to be wise. 
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We did know about traps ; we did know all the answers. 
But this is as far beyond us as the Sistine Ceiling’s 
beyond the water-colour mistress. What’s the good of 
knowledge when the Hanlon-Lees are here ? 

We'll give up knowing. Humbly we'll record a few 
brief impressions out of this very galaxy of brilliant, 
shooting humanity. 

There is a moment when one devil, rushing madly 
across the stage at the wall, with that indescribable, 
light, tight, acrobat’s preparatory run, picks up his 
heels and dives into the skirting-board. We don’t see 
him go through because, simultaneously, something in 
the wall falls outward and another devil slides down a 
chute in a sitting posture, and flick! all the wall is 
blank and silent again, and another devil’s dancing on 
the stage. 

And then there are those incredible, horrible, moments 
when people shoot in through the scenes horizontally, 
with a curious #’tr-r-up and land on their hands. 

There are moments when they just leap at the scenery 
and vanish. 

There are moments when they seem to rush at the 
wall, flap dead against it, and hey presto, bounce away, 
an entirely different person—in changed colour from 
head to foot. 

And—there are so many impressions. All this same 
sort of thing, and yet, as soon as you seem to catch the 
direction of the flaps that turn, you find, next time, that 
they turn a different way. It’s no good trying to take 
notes. It’s all different. You're swept up again in 
the vertiginous, miraculously judged, supremely timed, 
madness. It will go on for ever. We can never catch up. 


* * * 
E 
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But no! Just as we think we can take in no more of 
this flashing in and out, these leaps, these vanishings— 
the Black Devil runs to the back wall and—Oho ! He’s 
swarming slowly up it ! All flashing and battering from 
this to that is calmed. Silence. And the glint on his 
spangles. Only our eyes are drawn out, fixed in stare. 
Up he goes. 

He stops. 

Oh. Ha! Almost a burst of laughter. He doesn’t 
know which way to go / Ridiculous ! He’s circling round 
like a spider. Rotating. He’s head down, arms and legs 
a-star. He’s righted. He’s going on crawling. He’s 
going out the ceiling !_ He’s gone. 

Look at the White Devil—quick. He runs to the 
cupboard. Checks at the door. Something happens, 
he—. It’s a red Devil. Oh, it’s all going insane now. 
All the devils keep popping. The neighbours have 
come in. The Manager’s there. The Devils are not 
there at all. Everyone’s fighting. Here are the police. 
No one could do a thing in the tumult. An old lady is 
thrown out the window, and the curtain descends. 

As well try to capture the shape of foam in the sunlight 
of a holiday beach. 

Here was a great collaboration—of carpenter and 
gymnast. Even more obscure, in our stage story, than 
the names of the acrobats, are the names of the stage 
carpenters. Yet how much the theatre owes to these ! 

What a strange medium the trick-carpenter worked 
in—a medium at once flimsy and yet called upon to 
bear the impact of flung human bodies. An ounce too 
heavy, and it slows the show and damns the act. An 
ounce too light, and, one night, it cannot stand the 
strain. The results may be horrible to think about. 
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There were twelve different kinds of traps in the 
walls of this set of the Hanlon-Lees’, together with two 
sets of sloats—the action of which I touched on in Life 
and Letters To-day, September, 1939 (“An Old Bristol 
Theatre, the Puzzle of the Sloat”’)—to say nothing of 
the most famous type of trap of all—the star in the 
stage floor. 

There were traps with leaves pivoted horizontally 
across the centre, traps with double leaves pivoted 
vertically, traps with spring-hinged leaves. Leaves 
hinged at the sides, leaves hinged at the top, leaves 
hinged at the bottom and counterweighted to spring up 
closed again. All the variety of that simple but miraculous 
arrangement la Trappe Anglaise—the trap the English 
gave their name to. 

There were traps consisting of no more than a flap 
of canvas joined at the top but cut along sides and 
bottom. But these the artists of the craft kept exclusively 
for exit-leaps. To leap into the set through one of them 
was held not to give so good an effect. To leap “on”, 
you had one of the traps with spring leaves, which 
gave your entrance an extra touch of crisp finality. 

How well the strength of those hinges had to be 
judged ! To what a hair the weight of them calculated ! 
Try to leap through a pair of swing doors. You must 
spring, swing your hands up as you go, strike the edges 
of the flaps as you move through the air, part them with 
exactly the right violence, leaving still sufficient impetus 
not to hinder your travelling body, flash onward through 
the tossed-back opening, be beyond it when the flaps 
jerk back—seconds are far too long and clumsy units 
of time to gauge these actions—have your body 
perfectly angled and your hands now exactly poised to 
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take your weight as you fall in and forward, land as 
lightly as a cat, transfer to your feet, spring up and 
Of sz. 

What agility. 

The young acrobat is trained for his leap from what 
is a very simple exercise to begin with. Children learn 
it at school, it is called “ frog-jumping ’’. He squats on 
hands and feet, lifts his hands, springs forward a foot 
or so and drops on his hands. As he progresses the 
spring increases in length. He learns to spread his body 
out into a brief horizontal flash for the moment he is 
in the air. Then he learns to take a longer leap still, 
and now from a running start—he runs, picks up his 
heels, dives forward like an arrow, lands on hands, 
picks up on feet, and off again. He learns to throw 
himself just as neatly over a comrade placed on all fours, 
over two of them, over three, over four, over five. 
Over one of them standing with bowed body, over 
two.... 

Then they put him before the trap. The leaves of 
the Hanlon-Lees’ traps were made of double thicknesses 
of wood, glued and nailed, with the grain in opposite 
directions, to avoid winding, or going out of true. 
The hinges were presumably double-action spring 
hinges (like those on a swing door). The trap itself 
is built solidly into the structure of a flat, the basic 
element of scenery, and the flat is very securely braced 
in position. 

The learner behind the trap parts it with his hands. 
Looks through. He does this again and again, learning 
the feel, judging the distance. 

Then he goes back, takes his run, and—does it. 

And that is all. There can be no transition stage here. 
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He goes, literally, in one leap, from utter inexperience 
to doing the job. You cannot take him through a trap 
slowly, or rehearse fragments of the action apart. It’s 
all or nothing. 

Not quite all, perhaps, for there remains, after that, 
a life-time open for polishing and perfecting. But before 
that the trap-leaper has to take his first leap. 

He may have an uncomfortable period before he 
learns to keep his legs straight behind him as he flies— 
to overcome the instinct to bend them and bring some- 
thing beneath him to break his fall. But every time he 
does so he will bruise the top of his knees on the sill 
of the opening ; and that is very painful till he learns 
to deny that reflex flexion. 

Beyond that first leap there is very little else. Nothing 
but the maturing of his innate sense of timing, and the 
ingenuity of his brain in raising to artistry this one 
brief action and all its variations... . 

What a slight medium! But what exigencies! All 
based on a neat jump, and yet enough built upon it to 
make The Times’ critic as enthralled as before a burst 
of passion at the Lyceum, and to raise the advanced 
literary set of Paris to the enthusiasm paid to evangelists 
of a new art movement. To make, in short, the 
profoundly interesting Masters of their Art that 
were described in these pages under their own name 
of ‘“‘entortilationists’’ — Englishmen acknowledged 
supreme in the world at their own job, and that by the 
highest artists of the day. 
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THE COLOUR BAR IN AFRICA. By NORMAN 
Leys. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


ABOUT HALF A century ago there was a minor war going 
on between the inhabitants of Nyasaland in Africa and 
the Arab slave dealers who wielded influence on the 
natives. Lord Lugard, a subaltern in the Indian army, 
happening to be on a hunting expedition, joined in the 
fighting and, with the help of the few European clerks 
of a Scottish trading company, enabled the tribesmen to 
win and to end Arab influence. Followed a treaty by 
which the chiefs of the tribesmen signed away their 
lands to the company in gratitude for their deliverance. 
Later, the land was sold to the British South Africa 
Company and thence it passed under the authority of the 
British Government. This was the classic policy of 
European traders in the acquisition of colonies, a policy 
which has borne much fruit, sweet and luscious for the 
settlers, but bitter for the natives. 

The chief cause of native bitterness is the colour bar. 
This, Dr. Leys points out, is not to be understood as a 
social or personal colour bar, which, unpleasant though 
it be, is a question of prejudice. The colour bar in 
Africa is rather an economic and political policy, like 
Hitler’s doctrine of the Herrenvolk, whom all the 
nations and races are to serve as wage slaves, adequately 
quarantined in reserves and properly taxed so as to 
ensure a higher standard of living for the master race. 

For instance, though the average annual income of an 
African family is £3, it pays £1 4s. as poll or hut tax. 
But the European is exempted from paying income tax 
unless he earns more than {500 a year ; and income tax 
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on £1,000 is only £9 16s., whereas it is £280 6s. 3d. 
in England. Further, there are customs duties on goods 
consumed by the Africans, while articles of use to the 
white settlers are duty free. 

In a book which is a model of restrained exposition, 
Dr. Leys narrates how these and other disabilities were 
forced upon the native populations of East Africa. He 
shows the process by which the tribal lands were seized 
and the Africans made into “ squatters’ or internees on 
reserves. He traces the way in which they are forced 
to become cheap labourers on the estates of their white 
masters. He gives an appalling inside story of the 
neglect of public works, of health and other social 
amenities, of discrimination against native children in 
schooling, the denial of equal opportunity in the 
economic field, and the complete exclusion of Africans 
from administration. The cumulative weight of his 
evidence, a shocking indictment of colonial policy, is 
at once a lesson and a warning :— 

“ For it thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise from another place; but 


thou and thy father’s house shall be destroyed ; and who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a time as this ? ” 


MuLK Ray ANAND 


THE WOOL TRADE IN ENGLISH MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY. (The Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1939.) EILEEN 
Power. Oxford University Press. 


SOME YEARS AGO in her preface to Medieval People, 
Eileen Power gave it as her belief that historians should 
take for their motto Maeterlinck’s dictum, ‘“‘ There are 
no dead.”? And now she herself is dead while this book 
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lives—her Ford Lectures published in the form in which 
they were given at Oxford in January, 1939. “It was 
her custom,” her editor, M. Postan, tells us, “ to write 
out her lectures in full,’ so that it was possible “ to 
reproduce the text without much alteration or addition ”. 

Yet paradoxically enough had Eileen Power lived this 
book as it stands would never have been published, for 
the writing out of lectures in full can never be equivalent 
to using the material of those lectures as the nucleus of 
a book. Eileen Power, writing not for listeners, but for 
readers, would have been the first to acknowledge this. 
For, when she lectured, her personality became the. 
vehicle for her words, while when she wrote, her words 
were transformed into the vehicle for her personality. 
Hence it is that here and there we sense a lack in these 
published lectures, for words have become at times 
irrevocably divorced from personality. Yet the capacity 
to make vivid the various historical characters and sets 
of circumstances with which she dealt survives in the 
main the limitations of the features of the lecture form. 

We are led in the introductory lecture to realize that 
“the trade which gave England her key position was 
bound to dominate the domestic scene: her commerce 
and her politics alike were built on wool”. We see that 
“at home honest burgesses climbed upon wool into the 
ranks of the nobility—only outstripped in their progress 
there by the dishonest ones, who arrived first, like the 
de la Poles of Hull”. We realize how it came to be that 
“ the very Lord Chancellor plumped himself down on a 
woolsack ’’ and why “‘a wealthy wool merchant en- 
graved on the windows of his new house :— 


I praise God and ever shall 
It is the sheep hath paid for all.” 
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For it is in this capacity of “ paying for all” that 
the sheep was viewed by sheep-farmer, merchants, 
and monarch alike for a very long period of 
years. 

Some of the most delightful touches in the book are 
concerned with actual sheep-farming and wool produc- 
tion (Lecture II), for “the shepherd has left his mark 
both in English art and in English literature”. From a 
thirteenth century treatise we learn the wisdom of 
having “discreet shepherds, watchful and kindly, so 
that the sheep be not tormented by their wrath but 
crop their pasture in peace and joyfulness’’. But it is 
not only with the “ peace and joyfulness’’ of the wool 
trade that Eileen Power deals. She delves into the 
complications of “figures for foreign trade”’, she 
watches the reactions between King, Parliament, 
merchants, and producers. She shows how by the lever 
of high taxation the wool staple and staplers were 
instituted. She follows the trade through its expansion, 
its peak points and its decline. Last of all she traces the 
dominant part played by “this important branch of 
English commerce” in the evolution of the middle 
classes, particularly of the haute bourgeoisie. 

It is good to know of Eileen Power that she “‘ being 
dead, yet speaketh”. And better still is it to realize 
that “‘ the state of the world permitting”’ it is M. Postan’s 
intention to “ follow up this publication with another 
edition in which the bulk of the material assembled by 
the author would be incorporated in the shape of 
appendices, footnotes, and additional chapters ”’, so that 
she may speak to us even more clearly still. 


W. G. WILSON 
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BEHIND THE NAZI FRONT. JoHN McCuTCHEON 

RALEIGH. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

Mr. RALEIGH was Berlin correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune and a regular broadcaster to the States when 
the war began. He was in the first air-raid alarm Berlin 
had, reached Danzig and Poland either whilst fighting 
was still going on or shortly after, and was in Munich 
directly after the explosion at the Buergerbrdukeller. 

It is always interesting to know what is happening 
to the civilians on the other side and most readers will 
enjoy his account of Berlin during the first winter of 
the war. The value of the book depends, however, 
upon how much the reader already knows, and it is 
repetition to many of us. The description of Warsaw, 
the famine, epidemics, and gigantic devastation will not 
be easily forgotten. The book gives also a picture of 
that atmosphere of suspicion and cruelty that was the 
marked feature of life in Germany during the pre-war 
years and was so little understood by the casual visitor. 

The amazing thing is that any reporter should have 
been willing to continue working in Germany. Europe, 
however, wanted peace and people deliberately refused 
to believe the accumulated evidence set in front of them. 
We are now all paying the price of such refusal. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that Mr. Raleigh’s book will 
have as wide an audience as possible. He has minimized, 
rather than exaggerated, the actual conditions of a 
Berlin existence. 

The most interesting points in the book are the 
statements that Hess had prevented the customary search 
being made before Hitler’s speech in the Buergerbraukeller 
and the account of the alleged English broadcasters in 
German pay, one of whom might be remembered by 
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filmgoers from German films of the late ’twenties; 
in those days he boasted that he had rarely been in 
England. ERNEST HUDSON 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Vol. I. J. G. CrowrTHer. Penguin 
Books. 6d. 

IN THIS VOLUME, which is Pelican Book No. A 74, the 

author gives us 220 pages about Davy, Faraday, and 

Joule, with short bibliographies, and also four portraits 

which help us to understand these three great nineteenth 

century men. They lived and worked at a time when 
communications between scientific workers were difficult, 
when scientific literature had not become the intricate 
maze which it now is, when the scientific method could 
more easily find virgin fields to conquer; but we must 
not think that they needed, for these reasons, less 
imagination and insight than our men of science do 
to-day. Their work made possible industrial develop- 
ments which changed the lives of most of us everywhere 
and on this theme—the effects of science upon society— 
the author comments throughout his book. Beneath his 
portrait—it is evidently the pleasant custom of the 
publisher to give us a portrait of the author of every 
book in this series, with a brief account of his career— 
we are told that Mr. Crowther was, during 1930, adviser 
on Technical Education under the Supreme Economic 

Council of the U.S.S.R. and that he is now Scientific 

Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 

Some emphasis is laid in the book on the statements 
that Faraday sacrificed the development of his personality 
and most of his human contacts for his work, while 
Davy, after his initial successes, tended to sacrifice his 
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work for social advancement. Joule alone of the three 
had children and the author suggests that scientific 
genius is often associated with peculiarities of sexual 
physiology and psychology. It is difficult to find in his 
book any positive evidence of this. 

But it is valuable to have in so cheap and readable 
a book the main facts about these three pioneers and 
especially to have an account of Joule which does justice 
to his achievements. One wonders whether Manchester 
will like to be told that their city was, in Joule’s day, 
a region of “ uncivilized darkness’, but the thesis that 
Joule’s work was influenced by his surroundings and 
lack of cultural contacts is an interesting one. More 
interesting still, and probably true, is the author’s 
remark, in the Introduction, that, in the future, the 
advance of biology will probably bring changes far 
more profound than those brought by physics and 
chemistry, because biology will change, not merely 
human environments, but also man himself. One could 
almost argue that this is happening now, or at any rate 
that biology can already change man temporarily. 
Students of war, for example, and also students of the 
means of preventing future wars, would do well to bear 
this kind of possibility in mind. 

G. LAPAGE 


HERBS FOR DAILY USE. Mary THORNE QUELCH. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

ONE OF THE reasons why herbs “are not used as much 

as they should be” is undeniably that people are put off 

by the quaintness which appears inevitably to surround 

their lore. This book is no exception, and contains the 

usual gypsy, who gossips in dialect. Nevertheless, there 
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is much sound sense in these pages, and the author is 
careful not to make wild claims for any remedies of 
which she has not personal experience (incidentally, it 
is interesting to see, from the number of cures, how 
large a part stone and warts appear to play in our lives). 
But she flings a wide net, which not unnaturally hauls 
in many foreign bodies and allows some germane 
matter to escape through the mesh. Thus, we are given 
much about oatmeal, oranges, honey, chocolate, cocoa, 
prunes, and dates, which can be found in other books 
than a herbal. Yet tarragon is “dealt with” in six 
lines, and chives, not to mention skirret and chervil, 
appear to be ignored. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals 
with the medicinal, the second with the culinary, uses 
of herbs. This method involves considerable repetition, 
and it would have been more practical had the herbs, 
which are, one must admit, arranged alphabetically, been 
listed under their properties and methods of cultiva- 
tion. This last item is not furnished. It would have 
been well, too, had the scattered recipes been collected 
in a chapter, and if the gypsy-gossip, which runs through 
the pages, been put in one by itself, it would have 
been easier to skip. 

I make these suggestions because there is much good 
information here. New facts to me were that shoots of 
Solomon’s Seal taste like asparagus, and that radishes may 
be boiled and served with white sauce. Tansy, wiped 
on meat, will keep off flies and, in addition to its other 
uses, sage is a hair-tonic . . . It would have been pleasant 
had the book been arranged in such a way that what is 


always worth reading had been readier for reference. 
LILIAN AINSWORTH 
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THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. GEORGE SAMPSON. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


I NEVER RISE from reading a history of literature with- 
out wondering why so many of us waste our time 
in reading such an apparently worthless crew as the 
authors with which it deals. This volume is no 
exception. Here they are, the poets and the play- 
wrights, one’s friends and favourites, all put in their 
place with an admonitory push, “not so good as they 
should be,” “‘ careless’? (or “cold and over-careful ’’), 
“extravagant” (or “lacking in vitality”), “ limited ” 
(or “‘ attempting too much’’). They get their reports, 
Donne, Webster, Pope, and the rest, usually with a rap 
over the knuckles, whilst the good boys of the class— 
invariably including Sidney and Matthew Arnold—turn 
out to be one’s private bores. 

That is to be expected, for with rare exceptions your lit- 
erary historian is a being distinct from both author and 
reader, drawing from literature quite another satisfaction 
from that enjoyed by those two. But what is not to be 
expected is that authors should be put into their place 
with quite the gracelessness which is Mr. Sampson’s 
prevailing tone. Indeed, considering that it took 
over one hundred experts to compose the full Cam- 
bridge history, it is remarkable that Mr. Sampson 
should have been able to impress upon his con- 
densation so consistently acerbative a style. Most 
writers make no claims for themselves ; their position is 
determined by others, and their purpose is to express to 
the utmost of their powers and perception the human 
spirit. For this intention they deserve our respect, long 
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before there is any question of judging their achieve- 
ment. This respect I do not find in Mr. Sampson; I 
find a readiness to reprimand, a tartness, and, when it 
comes to modern writers, a reprehensible hinting at 
personal matters, but I find no a priori respect. Where- 
fore this volume will not find on my shelves a place near 
those of Saintsbury, but will be put rather where the door 
hides it. 

On the shelves it will go, for a book which in one 
thousand pages covers the panorama of English litera- 
ture from Beowulf to modern times may be called 
“indispensable.” But Mr. Sampson makes the panorama 
strangely bleak. He wisely eschews giving opinions, but 
some judgment a historian cannot avoid admitting, and 
much of his matter is sound. Thus, of Housman, “ the 
utterance is so good that one forgets to notice how 
little has been said,” and Saintsbury, W. P. Ker, and 
Oliver Elton are called “three scholars on the heroic 
scale of learning.’’ But few of the dicta are as generous 
as that. Usually, they are fair, but no more; usually 
Mr. Sampson manages to qualify the praise and, 
whatever has been granted previously, to leave us with a 
phrase of belittlement. Thus “Skelton’s vivacity, 
originality, and freshness ”’ must not “ mislead the reader 
into supposing that he is among the greater English 
poets’. Any but a tabulator would be grateful for the 
gifts and leave the greatness to take care of itself. Later 
“We gather from various allusions that Marlowe had 
friends and admirers in spite of his ill-repute,” “ but.the 
first duty of a historian is to dwell not upon Marlowe’s 
faults but upon his achievements and the fact to be 
recorded is that Marlowe is a prime creative force in 
English literature and a creative force of a new kind.” 
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We bow the head but, bowing, murmur, “and the 
magic ?”’ 

Congreve is “‘ merely embalmed in the enthusiasm of 
the intelligentsia”? and “ compared to Swinburne, the 
poets of a later age are half-bumb: bleaters and 
stammerers ”’. If that is so, one might ask why so much 
space is devoted to them as to include, for instance, 
Alfred Noyes, Humbert Wolfe, William Watson, John 
Drinkwater—but then, we have by that time asked 
‘‘ Compared to Shakespeare, Swinburne . . .?”’ and even 
come on the statement, in a chapter on Anglo-Indian 
literature, that it is difficult to find in any of Tagore’s 
“numerous volumes anything richer in thought and 
expression than the pages of the English Bible afford to 
the receptive reader.” 

Here, surely, is a sign that the task of basing one single 
volume on the fourteen volumes of the Cambridge 
History of English literature has proved too much for 
Mr. Sampson. This may be why his chapter on post- 
Victorian writers is lacking in both proportion and 
common politeness. It is a long time since I have read 
anything so acidulated as some of the remarks here 
enshrined under the imprint of the Cambridge Press on 
still-living writers whose distinction is as much past 
doubt as it appears to be beyond Mr. Sampson’s compre- 
hension. The insults are the less dignified because they 
are not direct and in fact become the more veiled the more 
personal they are. 

It is only fair to add that room is found for A. A. 
Milne, John Buchan, Philip Guedalla, E. V. Lucas, and 
that four pages are given to Barrie, just twice as much 

as to Bridges or even to that favourite of the historians, 
Spenser. Although we are invited to consider that “ the 
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true lovers of Jane Austen are those who are content to 
whisper ‘ Dear Jane’ as they pause at the grave in the 
ancient aisle of Winchester Cathedral’, the style is, on 
the whole as devoid of sentimentality as it is of feeling. 
Indeed, the book may be summed up in the words with 
which it itself sums up Ben Jonson—“‘ what most 
discourages the reader is the absence of charm and, even 
more, the absence of charity.” 
TREVOR JAMES 


THE CHEAT. Karet Capex. Translated by M. and 

R. WEATHERALL. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

THE THEME OF Capek’s last book is the obsession of a 
man to become an artist, and in the course of it the author 
expresses himself more deeply than before upon art. 
Had his central figure succeeded, he would have become 
“one of those artists who take art to be some sort of 
self-expression and self-assertion’’, whereas another 
character declares that “ everything personal seems to be 
something like pollution of the artistic manifestation. 
What is in a man, his human spirit, his personality, his 
very self, is merely matter and not form; if he is an 
artist he exists, not to increase the matter but to give it 
form”. And later, “your work is not imposed upon 
you so that you may manifest yourself in it, but so that 
through it you may purify yourself, that you may 
detach yourself from yourself. ... You create because 
you wish to learn to know through your work the form 
and perfection of things.” 

It would be idle to claim that all the book is on this 
level. The central figure is obsessed with the desire 
to compose an opera, and to satisfy that desire he will 
do anything—even to hiring writers and musicians to 
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write for him, that he may pass off their work as his own. 
His desire, therefore, is really not so much to be an artist 
as to have the result and reward of being one, and I do 
not think Capek had made this entirely clear before he 
died, leaving the book unfinished. The figure seems a 
charlatan, not a cheat. Capek’s favourite method of 
telling a story through the mouths of several people 
further minimizes the character; one after the other, 
his acquaintances and associates, from schooldays up, 
have seen through him, so that there becomes less and 
less of him as we read and we wonder why each new 
narrator was at first taken in. But at the end, the author’s 
widow contributes a statement on how the story was to 
have ended. When the cheat, Folten, “already decrepit 
and emaciated”? had given up all hope of producing 
his opera he had pieced together, some of those he had 
once lavished money upon hired a hall and gave it 
a performance. At this, the great moment of his life, 
the cheat, bowing before the curtain, suddenly saw the 
audience as they were, suddenly knew what they thought 
of him and—* that evening Judith was not played right 
through because Beda Folten went out of his senses, 
something which those in the auditorium, who for a 
long time had thought him mad, had certainly not 
desired. They took him away to the asylum, poor 
fellow, just as he was, in that borrowed coat.’ He died 
there two days later. 

And at the end there was to have been, and there is 
here recorded, the expression of a point of view so 
characteristically Capek’s that it alters our whole idea 
of the book. In the opera, which so many had been paid 
to write, there was one part which was “ music, clear 
and pure like the water of God”’. 
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“Fatty composed that for him, didn’t he, that Fatty you 
let die of Parkinson’s disease ?’ 

“<Ves, that was him. You see, at that time nobody wanted 
to admit that he had talent, but it survives, and that’s the 
main thing. Even if the fool Folten was buried like an artist 
for itssunn 


So that, we say to ourselves, is what the cheat was 
—in the long run, only a fool, but what matters was that 
another’s work survived. The cheat cheated only him- 
self. The world, as represented by his wife, gave him 
a funeral “in keeping with the good name of her family”. 
But the cheat, in that one moment of looking at the 
world, was to have seen it as it was, and to have known 
himself, then, for what he was. 

The book has not previously led us to expect this ; 
the last words, which Capek said to his wife, give it a 
slant, I think, different from its original direction. But 
if it remains unsatisfactory because incomplete, it gives 
us—as not another book will from Capek—his gift for 
story-telling, his blend of subtlety and simplicity, and 
his great love, which warms his characters but never 
blinds him to them. 


Rabie 
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